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Changing Programs to Make Money 


What Farmers in Northern Iowa Have Done to Increase Profits 


By ‘Dr. C. L. Holmes 


Let us look at the agricul- 
tural revions of the state as 





BOUT five years ago, 
A I took a trip thru a 

number of northern 
Jowa counties, for a first- 
hand view of farming prae- 
tices. On this trip, I visit- 
ed the farm of a man so 
prominent in Iowa agricul- 
tural cireles that his name 
is familiar to practically 
every one in the state. His 
farm is situated-in the cash 
grain area. By 1922, Mr. X 
had made a radical depar- 
ture from the prevailing 
crop and livestock program 
of his region. He had in- 
troduced alfalfa as a hay 


WHERE DO THEY GO NEXT? 


Changes in farming methods and in market conditions have come too fast for 
many of us. Often, we still follow methods that have been superseded by more 
efficient devices and supply markets that don’t pay the price we want. Reform 
is held up by the fact that each section has problems peculiar to itself, and that 
general prescriptions aren’t worth much. 

In this article, however, Doctor Holmes follows his discussion of ‘‘How Many 
Farm States Is Iowa?’’ by pointing out changes in the farming program that are 
being made, first, in the cash grain area of northern and northwestern Iowa, and, 
second, in the dairy section of northeastern Iowa. These suggestions, of course, 
apply in a degree to sections with similar characteristics in other states. Another 
article, to come, will discuss changes in other parts of Iowa. These articles con- 
tain practical and specific suggestions, based on detailed study of what is actually 
being done by leading farmers in these districts. 


shown in the last article, 
and raise the question of 
what changes are most need- 
ed in order that the farmer 
may meet the problem of 
adjusting his business to the 
best and most profitable 
basis. It is proposed to treat 
only the northern areas, 
that is, the eash grain and 
the dairy areas, in this ar- 
ticle, leaving the others for 
subsequent treatment. To 
recall these regions, let us 
refer to Figure 1, in which 
types of farming areas are 








crop and had put sweet elo- 
ver into his major rotation, 
He was raising two successive’ crops of corn. 
followed by oats sown with sweet clover, the 
latter being pastured in the fall after the 
oats had been removed, and remaining thru 
the summer of the fourth year of the rota- 
tion, for pasture, the residue being plowed un- 
der in the’ fall to complete the rotation eycle. 

At that time, Mr. X was specializ- 
ing in baby beef production. He has 
continued that, with some modifica- 
tion, up to the present. The most im- 
portant modification is that of com- 
bining beef production with dairying 
on the basis of his beef cattle breeding 
herd. He no longer has his calves 
come in the spring, but in the fall. 
This enables him to devote the winter 
mouths, whieh are relatively free 
from crop labor, to the carrying out 
of the dairy enterprise. 

The changes this man has made 
mark him as a farmer who is ready to . 
adjust his business to new conditions 
in the light of new information. 

In a previous article, we considered 
the type of farming areas of Iowa, de- &* 
scribing the farming in each of these ; 
areas, and explaining the natural and 
economie conditions which have been respon- 
sible for the present development of agriculture 
in the different parts of the state. 

Many farmers are becoming conscious of the 
need of readjustment. This is more obvious 
siice the World war. Never in the last two 
generations have farmers experienced such 
sudden and disastrous changes in prices. Not 





only have there been extreme shifts in the gen- 
eral price level, but there have. been changes 
also ‘in the relations of prices between the dif- 
ferent agricultural products common in the 
State. The prices of livestock and their prod- 
ucts have been higher in relation to grain prices 
than before the war. The reduction in the 





cows 
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amount of work stock in the country, as the re- 
sult of the introduction of the tractor, the truck 
and the automobile, is one of the prime factors 
reducing the relative value of feed grains. The 
rapid progress in corn breeding for more pro- 
ductive varieties, and the greater care in seed 
seleetion and testing, have increased the yield 
per acre and thus reduced the price per bushel. 


Dual-purpose 
have seek to get these new erops into the 
superseded 
Herefords on 
¥ », one farm. 





outlined. 

As pointed out before, the 
cash grain area is the region where there is a 
maximum of land in corn and oats and a mini- 
mum in hay and pasture. Now, oats is one of 
the crops which has suffered most from recent 
price changes. What farm adjustments ean be 
made here, first, from the point of view of 
building up and maintaining soil fertility, and, 
second, for the purpose of gauging 
the nature and volume of salable 
products from the farm to the 
changed price conditions? 

In the first place, we must recog- 
nize that corn is, and will probably 
continue to be, the backbone of the 
cropping system, 3ut what about 
oats? It would seem that this region 
needs a broader crop rotation which 
will give room for soil building and 
forage legumes. In view of the high 
vielding power of this land in the pro- 
duction of corn and oats, we must 





system with as small an acreage as 
possible, and at the expense of the 
less profitable of the two main crops. 
Can we reduce the oats acreage in 
favor of some effective legume erops 
which will give us not only more and 
better hay and pasture, but also something to 
plow under for organie matter and nitrogen? 
The two legumes that are already making head- 
way in that region are alfalfa, primarily for 
hay, and sweet clover, primarily for pasture 
and soil building. 

There are two or three rotations in whieh 
these crops may figure. (Concluded on page 28 
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NATIONAL SWINE BOARD DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


LOWLY but surely a national swine produc- 
tion policy is, being worked out. Last week, 
the advisory committee of the National Swine 
Board was organized. This advisory committee 
is composed of the experts from the corn belt 
agricultural colleges, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the packer statisticians, et 
al. Practically every one on the National Swine 
Board is a dirt farmer, whereas, no one on the 
advisory committee is a dirt farmer. Final de- 
cisions rest with the dirt farmers on the board, 
but the research work is done by the advisory 
committee. The line-up is sound common sense. 
At this first meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee there were some very interesting discus- 
sions in addition to the necessary organization 
work. C. A. Burmeister, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, told of the research 
work being done by two Americans in Berlin 
and one in London, on the hog situation. It 
seems that there is a decided tendency for Eu- 
rope to have large numbers of hogs at just the 
same time as we in the United States, and vice 
Methods are being worked out so that 
the European hog production can be forecast 
a year in advance. Germany will doubtless eon- 
tinue to import large quantities of lard from 
the United States for many years to come, altho 
every year or so she raises the tariff on Ameri- 
an lard another notch. An American repre- 
sentative of the Department of Agriculture in 
Berlin reports that the bulk of common people 
in Germany spread lard on their bread -instead 
of butter. In fact, his own children have got 
the habit of using lard on their bread. Hog 
supplies this year in Germany are considerably 
less than a year ago, but it now appears that 
there will be an increase in German hog pro- 
duction next winter and spring. 
Several of the packer experts talked convine- 
ingly of their desire to have a more uniform 
supply of hogs from month to month and from 
year to year. They would like to maintain both 
supplies and prices on a level keel, and want to 
cooperate with every one in the business to 
bring this about. They mentioned, incidentally, 


versa. 


that this spring they have been paying more 
for hogs than the price for lard, hams, bacon, 
ete., justifies. They claim to have an average 
loss of from $1 to $2 on each animal slaugh- 
tered. This is interesting, because it suggests 
that sooner or later hog prices will have to come 
down and get in line with the price of products, 
or else the price of products will advance very 
materially and get in line with hogs. Incident- 
ally, it would seem that the packers have been 
competing with each other more strenuously 
this spring than ever before. 

The most significant meeting of the national 
board on swine production policy will take 
place next fall, on September 4, at the Claypool 
Hotel, at Indianapolis. At this time, the mem- 
bers of the board will pass on recommendations 
from the advisory committee and will issue a 
statement to the hog men of the country which 
should be of very great interest in helping to 
determine the number of sows to breed during 
the early winter for the spring farrow of 1930. 





DECENTRALIZING THE PORK PACKING 
BUSINESS 
ROM several different have 
heard that some of the largest packers are 
considering the advisability of slaughtering. at 
‘rather small country points, and then shipping 
the carcasses to such markets as Chicago. The 
chief function of the terminal markets would 
then be to cut up the carcasses and eure those 
parts which are not needed in the fresh meat 
trade. If this development should progress 
very far, it would seem that cooperative organ- 
izations might be formed to slaughter hogs lo- 
cally and sell the carcasses on grade to the 
packers. This new development will doubtless 
come very slowly and we shall have plenty of 
time to think it over. As a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the working out of this idea, we shall 
doubtless see the perfecting of a large number 
of concentration points. In the developing of 
concentration points, it is highly essential that 
the farm cooperatives get actively into the 
field. 


sourees, we 





VACATION TRIP ASSURED 


N FEBRUARY 8, Wallaces’ Farmer an- 

nounced to its-readers a plan for a vaca- 
tion trip to Yellowstone park. The response 
was almost immediate, and the reservations be- 
gan coming in, with the result that we now 
have 159 actual reservations for the Wallaces’ 
Farmer Special to the Yellowstone. Barring 
sickness or other unexpected causes, we anti- 
cipate that every one of these 159 folks will 
start with us on August 6. The most of our 
friends will catch our special train at Des 
Moines; others will join us at such points as 
Towa Falls and Mason City. Some few, on ac- 
eount of railroad connections, will meet us at 
St. Paul, our train arriving there at 3 p. m. on 
August 6. 

We think there are still more of our readers 
who would like to make this trip, and while we 
started to get only 150 reservations, after con- 
ferring with the railroad company, they have 
told us that they could handle up to 200 on the 
special train, by adding an extra diner, which 
would make three in all. We will, therefore, 
accept reservations in the order they are re- 
ceived, up to 200, as the more of our subserib- 
ers who go, the more pleasure there will be 
for ‘all. 

We are going to have a wonderful time, and 
it will certainly be a happy family party. The 
train will consist of standard Pullman sleeping- 
cars, observation ear, dining ears, and be first- 
class in every respect. Our special starts out 
over the Rock Island, and is picked up by the 
Northern Pacifie at St. Paul. There will be 


entertainment at points along the route, a 
splendid chance for fellowship on, the train, 


ae 


and four wonderful days from the time ye 
leave our train at Bozeman, to embark in the 
Yellowstone busses, until we return to it a 
Gardiner. i 

Yellowstone park is conceded to be the m: 
beautiful of any of the national parks. We \ 
see it at the best season of the vear, and unde 
the most comfortable circumstances. The park 
busses carry eleven people each and the driver 
The substitution of gasoline power for lhovge 
power has speeded up the trip in the park ma. 
terially, cutting the time in traveling about 5f 
per cent. Our lodgings in the park will be at 
the Lodges. There will be comfortable beds 
good meals, a campfire at night, and we do not 
believe any party that visits Yellowstone this 
year will have a finer time than the Wallaces’ 
Farmer Special crowd. 

We- want to thank our readers who have al. 
ready made reservations, and look forward ty 
meeting all personally on August 6. We extend 
a cordial invitation to others of our subscriber 
to join the Wallaces’ Farmer Special. To be 
sure of going, however, they should -get their 
reservations in earlys The folder giving the 
itinerary of the vacation tour is yours for the 
asking, 





THE LEGUME FUTURITY 


HE entries to the. legume futurity, whic 

have come in so far from Iowa agricultural 
teachers, indicate that the teachers have al 
ready had some effect in increasing the leeume 
acreage around their schools. For the state as 
a whole, only about three per cent of the farm 
land is put into pure stands of legumes. But 
in the sections where there have been’ agricul 
tural’ teachers, it seems as tho about eight per 
cent of the land is in legumes. By June of 
1931, when the contest closes, we hope that 
some of the teachers will have been able to ¢o- 
operate closely enough with the farmers and 
farm boys to bring up the percentage to twenty, 
From the standpoint of pure productive effi- 
ciency, this is the greatest single need of Iowa 
agriculture. 

If any of the teachers have not been able te 
make their entries, we are willing to extend the 
time until August. In any case, however, the 
number of acres of the different crops must be 
given as of June 1, 1929. 





GLUTEN FEED FOR STEERS 


LUTEN feed is a corn product,*and should 
be used by corn belt farmers whenever it 
is profitable to do so. Recent experiments at 
the Kansas station indicate that gluten feed has 
a value per pound, in the steer ration, slightly 
greater than eottonseed meal. 
proved to be worth $12 to $15 a ton more than 
either cottonseed meal or gluten feed. How- 
ever, linseed meal usually sells considerably 
higher than gluten feed, and so it would seem 
that more farmers should be feeding gluten 
feed than actually are. 

If mixtures are to be made, it seems that 
gluten feed combines to better advantage with 
linseed meal than with cottonseed meal. Kansas 
baby beeves, getting a mixture of one-half 
pound of gluten feed and one-half pound of 
linseed meal per head daily, in connection with 
corn, alfalfa and silage, made exceptionally 
good gains and the most profitable gains. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


HE last week of May was so warm as to be 

like July over the entire corn belt. Follow 
ing this, the first few days of June were ex- 
ceedingly cool. 

Rainfall continues heavy over most of the 
corn belt. The worst sufferers are Missouri, 
southern Illinois, Indiana and parts of Ohio. 
Nebraska has had it rather dry until about tem 
days ago. Much of northern Iowa has beet 
rather dry. 


; 


Linseed meal. 
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HOG PRICE PROSPECTS 
_°e prices are going to be good in 1930, and 





1€ We 
n the 





_ a now is the time for the wise man to pre- 
- i pare for-what is coming. Purebred men have 
a found their fall boars a drug on the market 
andl this spring. This is almost a sure sign that 
» mark there will be a shortage in the number of pigs 
rival farrowed this fall. Of course, a shortage in 
hovsei Digs farrowed this fall means that hog prices 
k ma: will start upward quite rapidly during the late 
ut 5 winter and early spring. 

he af Nearly every one agrees that there were few- 
hedg fm er Pigs farrowed this spring than a year -ago, 
lo not altho the decrease is probably not more than 5 


e this Of 10 per cent. This, however, should be enough 
aces! of a shortage to give a strong undertone to the 
hog market even during November, December 
and January, when the heavy run ordinarily 


ve al. : 

rd ty breaks prices severely. 

xtend As to what will happen to hog prices during 
ribers dune and July of this year, we find consider- 


To hey able difference of opinion. We believe that 
from the middle of June to the first of August 


their : 
there will be a much smaller number of hogs 


@ the 


yr the coming to market than was the case a year ago, - 


and therefore prices will strengthen somewhat 
from the present point. August and Septem- 
ber will probably find a fairly large number 
of heavy sows coming to market. 
Which We don’t have much faith in the ability of 
tural anyone to guess the short-time swings in the 
‘e all hog market, especially during September, Octo- 
cume™ ber and November. The one point which we 
ite asf want to make above all others is that hog prices 
farm in 1930 will be relatively higher than corn 
But @™ prices. Of course, there are some farmers who 
ricul @ should not expand their hog breeding opera- 
t peti tions, even tho they know that the price situa- 
ne OfM@ tion is going to be good in 1930. There are 
that others, however, whe will find that they can 
(0 €0-M make more money by so doing. A word to the 
| andi wise is sufficient. Get ready to have some hogs 
enty.@ to put on the market in March and April of 
effi 1930, 
lowa P 


le to WHY THE STATE LEVY GOES UP 


1 the UST who or what was responsible for the in- 

, the crease in Iowa’s state levy on general prop- 

st be erty is continuing to be a subject of heated 
discussion among farmers who had the idea 
their taxes were high enough already. Here is 
the explanation of the Iowa Farm Bureau’s 

ould legislative committee: 

er it ‘“‘The effort to secure the necessary revenue 

ts ata to provide for the cost of state government, 












1 has Without increasing the millage on property, 
shtlyfgg failed, first, because the senate refused to favor- 
meal @bly consider a state income fax; second, be- 


cause the governor vetoed the tax ferret bill 
Jow-M@ and the senate refused to pass it over his veto; 
ablyf™ third, because the senate refused to impose a 
seen luxury tax when interested people lobbied 
utenfl @gainst it, and, fourth, because a sales tax 
failed after the senate committee was stormed 
by opponents of this method of procuring reve- 


than 


that 





with Bue, Thus it will be seen that the only recourse 

nsasfm Pen was an increase in the millage tax on 

half Property.”’ 

1 of 

with HIGHER LIVESTOCK 

ally A PROMINENT economies professor connect- 

ed with one of our leading eastern univer- 

sities recently wrote another friend in the east 
as follows: 

0 be 


“It seems to me to really prove that the farm- 
loW- MM er is a kind of higher livestock, to be imposed 
eX @ upon by any group that knows what it wants 
and how to organize. For example, the manu- 
thei facturer with his tariffs, the railroads with 
url, @ their guaranteed dividends, and the Wall Street 
hid. @@ financiers with their almost uncontrolled public 
utilities. 
“The people of Iowa are composed of good 
Yankee stock and the best of north-European 


stock. But in political economies they seem to 
have been feeble-minded, and if they are, what 
group will not be? If that isn’t a cause for 
pessimism, please interpret the facts. I should 
be glad to have you show me how wrong I am. 
I would feel better.’’ 

What worries the professor is the fact that 
farmers of the middle-west, with an exportable 
surplus of farm products to put on the Euro- 
pean market, should be in favor of the high 
protective tariff. Is he justified in his pessi- 
mism? Is the farmer really a kind of higher 
livestock waiting for slaughter, and himself 
conniving in the slaughter? 

We do not feel as pessimistie as the econom- 
ies professor, altho we recognize the logie of 
his position. But what shall we say to men of 
this sort who speak in terms of logic instead of 
in terms of sentiment? 





CONTROL TRUCKS AND BUSSES 


LLINOIS and California experience teaches 
us that it is difficult to build a road which 
will stand up under the extremely heavy trucks 
which are put into use after a state constructs 
a complete system of hard roads. What heavy 
vehicles will do to a gravel road was, of course, 
well demonstrated this ‘past spring. The time 
has come for Iowa legislators to give serious 
consideration to the problem of protecting the 
ordinary automobile public against this serious 
menace. If our legislators do not awaken to 
this peril we shall wake up ten or fifteen years 
hence to find ourselves with tens of millions of 
dollars of bonds against a badly shattered hard 
road system. It is no fun paying for a ‘‘dead 
horse’’; why not take eare of the horse so that 
he will live longer? Trucks weighing over five 
or six tons have no place on the highway. 








& Odds and Ends 








AM getting great pleasure, whenever a clear 


night comes along, in getting acquainted - 
Ever since we have been pub-.. 


with the stars. 
lishing star maps in the Boys’ and Girls’ See- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer, I have been trying 
to pick out different constellations. However, 
I found it hard work to do it by using the star 
map alone. The thing to do is to get hold of 
someone who knows a little bit about astron- 
omy, to pick out a few landmarks for you. Then, 
by means of the star maps, you ean fill in mosé 
of the rest of the leading constellations. 

Did you know that the north star is always 
just as many degrees above the northern hori- 
zon as you are degrees north of the equator, 
and that if you were to stand on the north pole, 
the north star would be directly overhead? Did 
you know that every night the other stars ap- 
pear to revolve around the north star, but the 
north star remains fixed and solid, because it 
is in line with the axis on which the earth re- 
volves ? 

I am going to ask those of you who have 
never paid any attention to astronomy, to look 
at the moon every night about 8:30, for about 
a week, beginning with June 9. Note that on 
June 9 the moon is low in the western sky, and 
that the ordinary daily rotation of the earth 
forces it under the western horizon about 10 
o’elock. Each night, it gets higher in the sky, 
until by late June it is just climbing out of the 
eastern sky as you are going to bed. The way 
the moon acts will demonstrate to you that the 
moon is-actually traveling from west to east, 
around the earth, even tho it does seem to be 
setting in the west. 

The young professor who has charge of the 
Drake observatory tells me that the astrono- 
mers have finally been able to see thru the 
clouds around Venus, by means of a photo- 
graphic plate which is sensitive only to the long 


rays of the infra red end of the spectrum. By 





means of a camera fitted up in this way, they 
were able to take clear-cut pictures thru a fog 
here on earth, in which the ordinary camera 
was totally helpless. And so the astronomers 
have finally been able to learn a little some- 
thing about Venus, Venus is our next door 
neighbor, even nearer than Mars, and it is now 
practically certain that Venus has weather of 
a sort which will permit life. 

Of course, astronomy doesn’t have much to 
do with plowing corn, but you will find an 
immense satisfaetion in the surmer sky if you 
ever get acquainted with the different constel- 
lations. Persortally, I can not help but think 
that the moon and some of the nearer planets 
may have some influence on our weather. The 
scientists don’t think so, but they have often 
been mistaken before. 


NE of my sisters was in Prague, in Czecho- 

slovakia, at a time when the farmers were 
holding a great parade. This was a real farm- 
er parade, with nearly a hundred thousand peo- 
ple in it, and not like the Kansas City affair, 
when there were less than five thousand. Of 
course, one thing which helped was the fact 
that the farmer party was in control at the 
time in Czechoslovakia. Thousands of the, 
peasants rode in on their horses, and they ear- 
ried banners which, translated, said the fol- 
lowing: 

‘*We do not want more than belongs to us.’’ 

‘The farmer feeds the nation.’’ 

‘*Peace and labor make food and happiness.”’ 

‘*The peasants are fighting for the country.”’ 

‘‘The peasants are the defense of the state.’’ 

These slogans are startlingly familiar. Of 
course, we don’t call our farmers peasants in 
the United States, but we talk about the farmer 
being the ‘‘backbone of the nation,’’ and while 
‘Equality for agriculture’’ was the watchword 
at Kansas City, we also professed that farmers 
do not expect more than belongs to them. 

One thing which they have in Czechoslovakia 
which helps to give farmers a sense of solidar- 
ity which we do not have here is a character- 
istic method of dressing. On holidays and 
whenever the farmers take part in a parade, 
they put on the traditional peasants’ costumes. 
But perhaps it is better with us where farm- 
ers look just like anyone else when they are 
dressed. up. 

I hope to be in both Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary in September of this year, and to 
have the opportunity not only of seeing the 
peasants on their own farms, but also the Euro- 
pean corn borer in its native habitat. Hun- 
garian agriculture, by the way, is said to be 
much like our own. At any rate it is far dif- 
ferent from the farming of Germany and Eng- 
land where they are unable to grow corn, be- 
cause the summers are too cool. 


NE of the wealthiest men in Iowa bought 
a farm several years ago, and is now living 
on it, to his great satisfaction. Of course, he 
has his regular business in town, but he spends 
fully as much time with his farm as many busi- 
ness men spend with their golf game. A year 
ago, he bought some grade Shropshire ewes, 
and in late February of this year, thirty-one of 
them brought forth fifty-two lambs. There 
were three sets of triplets, and in late Mav none 
of them had died. These lambs were-fed from 
a creep as soon as they were able to eat, and 
by June 1 they weighed around sixty pounds 
each. Can any other farmer boast of an aver- 
age of 1.7 saved lambs per ewe this spring? 
H. A. WALLACE. 





Some men are born with much greater inherited 
tendencies to evil than others. These, however, may 
be overcome and are overcome daily by that thoro 
instruction in the Scriptures which it is the duty of 
the parent and every Sabbath school teacher and 
minister to give-—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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More Than Tile Needed for Good Drainage 


Walden Farm Experience Proves That Legumes and Limestone Are Effective Aids 


the first tile drains were laid, forty-six 

years ago. The tile used had been shipped 
from Illinois by a local dealer who expected to 
sell them for cellar drains. Tho part of them 
were only two inches in diameter, they are still 
working, as well as the more easily graded four- 
inch size which are generally used now. 

There are upward of 10,000 rods of tile in the 
fields of Walden Farm. Lacking artificial 
drainage, one would be unable to handle a crop 
program on this type of soil with any assurance 
of prefitable results. My father has often said 
that borrowing money to buy tile made it pos- 
sible for him to get out of debt. 

At first, the laterals were spaced six rods 
apart, and these have proved suffi- 


| THE thirty-aecre field by the south barn, 


By Charles D. Kirkpatrick 


if plowed, turns up in hard lumps. There is no 
opportunity to work up-a fine seed-bed. The 
cultipacker, tho useful in leveling down such a 
field, does not remedy the cause of the trouble. 

Fifteen years ago, I spread a carload of 
ground limestone without a very definite notion 
about what it should be expected to do. One of 
the unforeseen results was its effect on the phy- 
sical condition of the soil. Lime causes the soil 
particles to form small groups, resulting in a 
granulated structure which readily crumbles 
when plowed. In one field of corn, two years 
ago, | had adifference of twenty bushels an aere 
between the limed and unlimed ground. The 


of rock phosphate, I have started the seedling 
clover on its way. At six weeks, the roots hays 
penetrated as deep as the plowed soil, and some 
of the plants have twenty nodules. By the time 
the plant has reached maturity, the roots hay 
penetrated more than five feet into the subsoil, 
After the hay crop has been harvested, plowing 
for corn cuts off the crown and leaves the roots 
to decay. The rotting of the root tissues is not 
a process of wasting away, but rather the build. 
ing up of a soil population composed of various 
bacteria, molds and microscopic worms. These 
organisms promptly consume the proteins. sp. 
gars and starches of the root tissues, and then 
more slowly attack the fats, gums and waxes, 
which we usually refer to as humus. In earry. 

ing on their life processes of growth 





cient except in a few places where 
the soil is particularly heavy. Here 
the laterals should have been four 
rods apart, but because these soil dif- 
ferences were not easily recognized 
in advance, it has been necessary to 
eput in additional ditches, making 
three-rod spaces between them. 
Draining the ‘‘Spouty’’ Spots 
Tn the fields where the soil is more 
rolling, the clay subsoil is inelined to 
be impervious to water, while the 
surface soil is relatively porous. On 
a side hill, the outerop of clay brings 
the water to the surface, resulting at 
times in ‘‘spouty’’ spots. To drain 











these places, [ have laid short spurs 
of tile, making two branches that circle around 
and cut in above the wet hole. The purpose is 
to take care of the water before it comes to the 
surface. This spring, I put in twelve different 
drains, totaling 200 rods. Such additions are 
usually made without interrupting the field 
work, and I find that they cost about $1 a rod. 
However, there are some problems of drain- 
age that can not be disposed of by simply add- 
ing more tile. After a month of wet weather, 
the soil gets into a bad physical condition. With 
the passing of the vears, this is more serious. 
Continuous cultivation has broken up the orig- 
inal prairie sod, and the annual shipment of 
livestock has carried away considerable lime 
and phosphate. As a result, the soil particles 
stick together like putty. The soil appears to 
be water-logged and cemented together with 
glue. In this condition, if plowed wet, the fur- 
row turns up slick and dries out in clods, and 


lime did not affect the corn directly, because 
corn prefers an acid soil, neither did the differ- 
ence come from alfalfa or other legumes on the 
limed portion, because the entire field had been 


a uniform growth of red and alsike clover. The: 


effect of the lime was to improve the physical 
condition of the soil, making it possible for a 
spike-toothed harrow to crumble the furrow be- 
hind the plow. This became a decisive factor 
when two weeks of wet weather following corn 
planting gave the smart-weeds a running start 
on the crop. 

I have found also that the tile drains are bet- 
ter able to carry away excess water if deep root- 
ed legumes have been systematically used to 
break up the tight subsoil. I attach great im- 
portance to the quantity of their root develop- 
ment. Take, for example, the clover in this field 
where tile has been in for forty-six years. By 
spreading two tons of lime per acre and one ton 


and reproduction, these soil organ. 
isms give off by-products like the gas 
we breathe out of our lungs. The im. 
mediate effect of the gas formed al] 
thru the soil where roots have pene. 
trated, is a puffing of the wet soil 
mass like the rising of dough after 
the yeast begins to work. This opens 
channels for excess water to follow. 





"A Process of Digestion 


A porous soil in good physical con- 
dition retains a considerable amount 
of moisture. That is to say, a well 
drained soil does not let a crop suf- 
fer from drouth like a poorly drained 
soil when it dries up. This favorable 
result is not entirely a question of 
moisture; it ineludes making available plant 
food which crop roots take out of the soil. A 
productive soil does not necessarily contain 4 
large quantity of available plant food at any 
one time. The phosphorus, potash and other 
necessary mineral elements exist in combination 
with less useful materials, and usually are not 
in liquid form. Plant food such as is used by 
grain crops is the result of a process of diges 
tion going on in the soil. The limit of a soil’ 
productiveness is its capacity to supply a 
stream of plant food. This automatic renewal 
of the soil solution is directly brought about 
by the bacteria and molds feeding on the 
dead clover roots. They thrive best where the 
excess moisture has been drained away and aif 
has been admitted. I sometimes am led to be 
lieve that the tile drains do as much good by 
taking air into the soil as they do by taking 
water out. 


Farmers to Pay Millions for Farm Tariff 


Unfair House Bill Made Worse by Amendments Accepted to Quiet Protests 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Instead of nar- 

V \ rowing the spread between the prices 

of things the farmer buys and those he 

sells, which was ardently promised by both the 

Republican and Democratic parties last fall, the 

house tariff bill, passed May 28, 264 to 147, 

further widens the ‘‘bankruptey gap’’ and 

adds a billion dollars a year to domestic prices 
of commodities. 

This is the opinion of responsible farm lead- 
ers in Washington who are closely following the 
tariff situation. The billion-dollar figure is a 
rough estimate of Fred Brenekman, Washing- 
ton representative of the National Grange. 

To placate middle-western congressmen who 
revolted against its original bill, the house ways 
and means committee benevolently permitted 
them to air their complaints before the commit- 
tee in executive sessions. Then several in- 
ereases in rates on farm products were given 
agriculture—in fact, there were twenty-four 
different commodities boosted, but these were 
accompanied by further amendments hoisting 
rates on seventy-six additional industrial prod- 
ucts. Thus the disparity complained of for 


years is not only continued by the house tariff 
bill, but is made even more discouraging, ac- 
cording to Chester H. Gray, Washington 
spokesman for the Farm Bureau. 


A Comparison With Act of 1922 


The United States Tariff Commission made 
a comparison, on a percentage basis, of the rates 
on industrial and agricultural products in the 
tariff act of 1922 and the house tariff bill. The 
average for ‘‘manufactured products’’ is given 
by the commission as 34.78 per cent in the 1922 
tariff and 38.63 per cent in the house tariff 
bill. (This compilation was made prior to the 
amendments referred to above, but the change 
with these additional increases included, would 
probably favor industry rather than agricul- 
ture.) The commission includes sugar, molasses 
and wool in its compilation of average duties 
on agricultural products, which brings the av- 
erage rates, on a percentage basis, to 40.31 per 
cent in the 1922 act and 54.17 per cent in the 
house bill. However, the farm crops in which 
the corn belt is primarily interested are covered 
by Schedule 7, known as ‘‘agricultural products 


’ 


and provisions.’” When this group is averaged 
by itself, the rates are 22.79 in the 1922 act and 
31.37 in the house bill. The duties:on manufac 
tured products have been boosted from 34.73 té 
38.63 per cent, an increase of 3.95, or nearly 4 
per cent. The duties on agricultural products 
and provisions in Schedule 7 have been raised 
from 22.79 to 31.37, an inerease of 8.58 per 
cent. But even with this theoretical increase, 
there still remains a difference in the house bill 
of over 7 per cent between the average duties 
on manufactured products and agricultural 
products. 

All agricultural eyes are turned to the Demo 
crats and insurgents of the senate to pare dow! 
the industrial increases and to raise the duties 
on farm products as a means of improving the 
bill passed by the machine-controlled house 
That the tariff bill will be radically changed by 
the senate is common opinion in Washington. 
In this particular, President Hoover will not be 
wholly out of sympathy with those who put the 
debenture plan in the senate’s farm bill against 
his expressed wish, for it is understood that 
he is by no means (Concluded on. page 13) 
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a well KING and two presi- 

p sui A dents, a famous chief 

‘ained and a bloody bandit, are among those 
orablef# who have provided the Iowa farm boy with 
on of treasures. to dig. 

plant Treasure hunting in the Mississippi and Mis- 
il. Af@souri valleys started early. It was a rich coun- 
‘ain af™try, and lost mines lured adventurers even be- 


t anyffore black soil enticed farmers. Along the 


other{™# western border of Iowa, a story persists still of 
,ationfma treasure too big to be evaluated and too fugi- 
‘e noti™tive to be found, the story of a sunken barge 
ed byfot gold dust. 

diges- Gold mines in the head-waters of the Mis- 


soil’sfsouri do not row inspire much belief, but King 


ly af Louis XIV, of France, believed in them hon- 
newalfm™estly enough to lay down his coins, and the 
about(@French trappers believed enough to lay down 


| thefftheir lives. As early as 1706, the trader, Bien- 

‘e theif ville, reported some Canadians claimed to have 

1d airf™been ‘‘near the mines of the Spaniards”’ in the 

‘0 bef Missouri valley. In the fall of 1708, he wrote: 

xd by ‘I know positively, from the slaves of the na- 

aking {™ tions on this river (the Missouri), whom I have 
interrogated, that there are pieces of ore found 
which they eall iron, of the same color and 
quality as piasters (dollars), of which they see 
we make a great thing, and that white people, 
like us, who are no other than Spaniards, come 
very frequently with mules to this country, 
and whom, they surmise, come for no other 
purpose than the mines.’’ 

“Company of the Mississippi’? Established 
ip It was estimated that 40,000 livres would ae- 
t an“ complish the exploration of the supposed mines. 
ulaeE The king, by letter of patent, established the 
oe “Company of the Mississippi,’’ altho it is prob- 
rly 4M able the company never received the 40,000 
ducts livres for the exploitation of the mines. One 
aised i My. de Lamotte is also said to have seen gold 
} pe and gold miners. 
reams ‘He only could see the mines in a hurry and 
© bill inquietude, as he had not men enough to de- 
uNGBE fend himself, if attacked by savages,’’ the re- 
tural port ran. ‘*To examine these mines, situated in 

such a vast territory, full of them (mines, or 
emOEE Indians?), and to search for them (doubtless 
lowNHM the mines), the explorer must have a sufficient 
utles# force to protect him.’’ The missive closed with 


y the me an encouraging, ‘‘Sueeess is certain.”’ 





Ouse. Soon there was a request for boats in which 
d by ME to search for the mines. ‘This will require at 
a: least twenty pirogues or flat boats especially 
ot 


constructed for this purpose,’’ the letter read. 
t the “The expense will not be considerable when we 
inst take into consideration the riches to be derived 
that#ifrom these mines and the cultivation of the 
13) land.’’ Later, a Frenchman reported the dis- 


By Chariton Laird 


On the old military road, along which some folks think the gold was buried. 


“| Hunting for Gold in lowa 


More Buried Treasure Stories fram Pioneer Days 


covery of silver. Soon after, 
the French were removed 
from the valley, and now there is nothing left 
of the gold mines up the Missouri river but the 
tales that a barge load of their gold dust was 
sunk somewhere between Council Bluffs and 
Sioux City. 

The story has some parallels. According to 
one, in the days before the Custer massacre, a 
heavy garrison was kept at Fort Pierre, in 
South Dakota, and to this point a government 
packet was steaming. It bore a cargo of mules, 
harness, beans, hard-tack, ammunition and the 
other things that.an army is supposed to need, 


and most of all it carried $100,000 in gold to . 


satisfy the payroll. In those days there was lit- 
tle steamboat travel on rivers at night. Such a 
procedure required a shift for the crew, and 
was thus expensive ; more especially it was haz- 
ardous. There were no adequate lights in that 
day, and the river bottom was jagged with 
snags. Hence, it was customary to tie up at 
night, and this particular packet made fast to 
a great tree growing on the bank. 

During the night a storm arose. The bank 
had already been undereut by high water. The 
weakened bank, the gripping of the wind: at the 


tree, the tugging of the boat at her moorings, 
all encouraged one catastrophe. The tree came 
down, halving the boat like a deseending cleav- 
er, and mule harness was picked up for two 
hundred miles down the stream. It is said that 
the whistle, salvaged from floating wreckage, 
is in use today in the Omaha freight yards, 
but what became of the $100,000, nobody now 
knows. 

To the south is another treasure, probably 
less valuable, but more sought after. The tale 
goes that about 1875, the Mary Lou, pride of 
the river, was laboring up-stream, its smoke- 
stacks plumed and its gunwales bulging, for 
it was loaded almost to the sinking point with 
whisky for thirsty Omaha. Rounding Manawa 
bend, south of Council Bluffs, it struek a snag 
and went under, close to the Lowa shore. 

But the wandering Missouri river had no 
intention of leaving the boat-load submerged ; 
it simply flowed off the top of it. The Mis- 
souri is a snaky stream, forever writhing in its 
own bed, and about the time the boat went 
down, was thrusting a kink into Nebraska at 
Manawa bend. The river bottom that served as 
grave to Mary Lou became a lagoon, a land- 
locked lake, a swamp, and at last dry land. Now 
it is a golf course, and up to this time no one 
has found the bottles, the kegs, the barrels of 
whisky. And business men who look hot and 
who claim to be thirsty, watch the erection of 
each tee and bunker. For suppose—just sup- 
pose, you know—a shovel should some time 
strike the worm-eaten planks of the Mary Lou! 

From the king of France to a thirsty Council 
Bluffs real estate agent may be a long way. It 
is searcely farther than the lineage from Zach- 
ary Taylor, later president of the United States, 
stamping about im a stockade and bawling at 
his shave-tail lieutenant, Jefferson Davis, later 
president of the Confederate States of America, 
to modern treasure hunters, whom the gold of 
the two presidents has led to vandalizing old 
Fort Crawford, digging up permanent survey- 
ing marks, and despoiling Indian mounds. 


One Royal Hill Wears an $80,000 Coronet 


The scene is the Mississippi river and its 
banks, where Marquette and McGregor, on the 
Iowa side, face Prairie du Chien, in Wisconsin. 
About them is such land as legends are made in, 
and one of the royal hills is said to wear an 
$80,000 ecoronet. Shouldering, timber-tufted 
bluffs, they are. They thrust their rock faces 
like stern and hoary heads above the river, and 
over one of these sullen brows, where heavy 
foliage bushes in an Andrew Jackson pompa- 
dour, it lies buried, ‘‘ Under a large, flat rock, 
beside a big oak tree, on the highest hill direct- 
ly across from Fort Crawford.’’ 

The fort stood near what is now Prairie du 
Chien. It consisted of Col. Zachary Taylor, 
Captain Jefferson Davis, a few soldiers and a 
few up-ended logs (Coneluded on page 14) 
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Looking from the Iowa shore across the river toward Fort Crawford. 
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Siam's White Elephants 

ip ih Of Two Kinds—Figurative Ones Are Most Important 

i : | By FRANCIS A. FLOOD } 
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l URING the course of my interview 

with his royal highness, a brother 
of the king of Siam, and one of the 
most powerful of all the princes in 
that progressive monarchy in southern 
Asia, I asked his highness about opium 
smoking in Siam, and what govern- 
ment restrictions are being placed 
upon it. 

I had visited an opium smoking den 
up-country in Siam a few weeks before, 
and the spectacle of those pitiful 
wretches who were lying there under 
the spell of the drug was a sight I 
shall never forget. Emaciated humar 
dregs, these people had delivered their 
bodies to the pleasant drug and had 
gradually become its slaves, voluntary 
slaves in most cases, because they had 





drifted into it, originally, of their own | 


volition. Not a single one, I suppose, 
when he smoked his first opium, 
thought that he would eventually come 
to this, a hopeless addict without a 
possibility—or desire—for cure. 

I had seen volentary slavery in Af- 
rica, all the way across the continent. 
The English and the French do not 
recognize slavery in their colonies, and 


nor I could understand, of course, the 
tragedy and hopelessness of the prae. 
tice does not warn sufficiently against 
it, and for centuries new addicts have 
always followed the example of the old, 
so that opium smoking always has con. 
tinued and always will—if left alone, 

“The grandchildren of this present 
generation,” it was pointed out to me, 
“will suffer from the curse of opium 
or be free from it, according to the ex. 
ample left by the present generation, 
No individual can hold himself so 
aloof from society as not to be goy. 
erned by the customs and license of 
the land. It is the duty of government 
to protect its citizenry, and it is the 
duty of an individual to protect his 
personal posterity. We do not like to 
allow lepers to run at large because 
they are liable to spread their afflic. 
tion to some of our own personal 
friends. It is our duty, as a govern 
ment and as individuals, to prevent 


| the spread of the evils of leprosy and 


the drug habit, and any other thing 
which contributes only bad and noth- 
ing good. We can not allow that it is 


the personal privilege of anyone to be- < 


any black slave may demand his freee come a drug addict or a leper if he 





wishes, because he thus becomes a 


oa 
4 a a 





dom, and have it if he wishes, and if 
HH he knows enoygh to demand it. But menace to others. And so we are con 
3 N arvest there are thousands of black men and _ trolling these things as best we can. 
; | women who continue in voluntary slav- “Eventually, we will control the 
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+ This Surer Way 


Make harvest safe, speedy and economical—commence 
just as soon as the crop will handle by any method— 
with a Holt Combined Harvester equipped for wind- 
rowing. You get a better yield and higher quality, 
saving the crop at the right time—and you cut har- 
vesting and threshing time and costs in two. 
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The grain is placed in an orderly swath—heads ex- 
posed—for quick curing and drying. Later, the Holt 
Windrow Pick-up feeds the swath gently—heads first 
—toward the threshing cylinder, just like straight 
combining. 








Tor wr 





Jim Wilson looking over Siam’s sacred white elephant. 


Then Holt positive agitation functions. Tossing, pick- 
ing, beating, shaking, keeping the straw in a “‘fog’’— 
that’s the way the Holt Combined Harvester separates 
grain. Busy steel picker and beater fingers, at strat- 
egic places, keep after every last kernel—saving har- 
vest gold. Just as there’s a science to panning gold— 
there’s a science to saving golden grain. 


The Pioneer in 1886—Holt is the recognized leader in 
1929, 


There’s a Holt Combine of the right size for your 
needs—with windrowing equipment to match. Ask 
your “‘Caterpillar’’ dealer for complete information. 


ery in Africa just because they have | liquor problem. In Siam, as every- 

started out life that way and will nev- | where else in the world, no one delib 

er change unless government brings it | erately would choose to become 4 

about. drunkard, and yet thousands gradually 

Thus it is in Siam, or anywhere in | do become so, because they drift into 

the world. If it is the custom of the | the drink habit if they see their neigh- 

country for the people to own automo- | bors do the same. Some are fortunate 

biles, to send their children to school, | and never have any trouble at all, but 

to take vacations, to smoke tobacco, | so many do that it is patently not a 

to wear straw hats, to attend football | desirable thing for society to be e& 
games, it is the natural thing for each | posed to. It is not fair for us to per 
individual to adopt for himself those mit’ a menace that may afflict per 
same customs, regardless of the fact , haps our own personal progeny t0 
that this same individual would just | flourish unrestricted in the land. We 
as naturally adopt far different cus- must restrict the personal liberty of 
toms if he lived in some other country , the man who would smoke his opium, 
: where the customs were different. We | the leper, the liquor drinker, and any 
do what*our neighbors and friends do, | who make it easier for ourselves and 
These ‘‘Caterpillar” Dealers to a very large extent, and gradually | our neighbors and our descendants td 
sell Holt Combined Harvesters in lowa develop the conviction that these become the same as they. It is our 
things are right. Our conduct is gov- | duty as citizens. We owe something 

309 Third Ave W The Carl R. —— Tractor Co., erned to this extent by our neighbors. | to ourselves, it is true, but we owe 

1 Cedar Rapids = 1214-16 Malkery St. And, incidentally, we govern to this | more to our country and to our neigh 

; Gibbs-Cook Des Moines 


‘ same extent the conduct of our neigh- | bors. . 

Tractor and Equipment Co., Cae Dt Eigtgmet Co., bors “And so we are doing our best t0 
x 62, = N. 12t c.. ep 

Mason City ‘ In Siam, it has for centuries beep 


Omaha, Nebr. control the opium traffic in Siam. King 
nine Sree atOe., Western Material Co., the custom that anyone who wished | Chulalongkorn made clear his own at 
u - could smoke opium and gradually de- 


Sioux City e ieh St titude toward the problem, and in 1908 
velop into the curse to society and 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Hol ° z spoke of the degredation which every 
olt Combined Harvesters - Russell Road Machinery himself that a dope addict naturally is. | country suffers where the habit of 
This custom has finally been recog- 


“Caterpillar” Tractors opium smoking persists, and he ar 
nized as a menace to society, since the 


Using the windrow method improves the straw’s feed- 
ing value—and straw is easy to save with a Holt. 





Crawford Tractor Co., 


nounced his intention to proceed steat 





~ MODEL 38 MODEL 34 MODEL 36 permission of the practice always re- | ily on the path of gradually restricting 
i I2foot $1595 12foot $2100 16% foot $2420 sults in so many of the “neighbors” of | the opium habit until suppression had 
10 foot $1635 5 foot $2145 20 foot $2485 | the opium smokers taking up the prac been achieved. Accordingly, the sale 


of opium was brought under mud 

stricter control, the system of farmité 

the opium revenue was abolished, 2! 
(Continued on page 29) 


tice themselves, and in the next gener- 
ation passing on the idea and example 
to another crop of opium smokers. For 
some reason, which neither the prince 


ALL PRICES FP. O. B. STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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sonia Y > Homes and Farm Buitdings 
ae i!) ay Choose from 100 modern homes especially planned 
thing ; , : —2, — for farm comfort. All new features—beautiful oak 
a r oe een = floors throughout, linen closets, kitchen cases, medi- 

to be. Fa ; —, cine cases, clothes chutes, built-in ironing boards, 


colorful kitchens. Insulated with Thermo-Sealed insu- 
lation, saves one-fourth fuel cost. Materials Plan-Cut. 
No hand sawing or framing, cuts labor 30% and 
lumber waste 18%. You can build your home yourself! 


Going to remodel? Let us send you free estimate, 
give you wholesale prices. No obligation. 


‘a BSAA WE ee | ¢ 


Gordon-Van Tine Farm Buildings _ | 
are designed by experts; scientifically planned AM Framing Plan- 
for warmth, ventilation, light, and ease in . oa. eo ee 
work—strongest, best built barns in America. - ae 


We furnish all parts cut-to- fit. 
Saves 30° in labor and 18% in lumber waste. 
Building goes up in a hurry. You or your men 
can do most of the work yourself. Complete 
plans and building instructions furnished. 


THE EVANSTON. 5 Rooms and Bath. Quality Materials—81936 
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passage-way for easy feeding ‘and cleaning. Save $200 to $2,000! Write for free estimate ; 
Get our low delivered prices. and farm buildings catalog. i 
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‘oh hardware and high quality roll roofing. Get our low material. Get our low delivered prices. 
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( Steer Profits and Losses 
The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat | fat steer, finished in May, was, there. 
* steers for the month of May, 1929, was | fore, $180.25. The selling price wags 
4 $13.80 a hundred, or slightly higher | $13.80 a hundred, or $179.40 a head, 
4 than in April and much higher than in | which would indicate that a 1,300. 
} February and March. pound fat steer in May brought a loss 
Thirteen-hbundred pound fat steers | of 85 cents. 
marketed in May of 1929 were fattened From now on, during the greater 
; on corn which cost 92.7 cents a bushel | part of the summer and probably dur. 
r on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As an aver- | ing the early fall, fat cattle will prob. 
¢ age of ten years, it has required the | ably bring a considerable profit. Men 





The good /ow-priced tire 


The Buckeye tire is built by Kelly-Springfield 
workmen in the Kelly-Springfield plant. 


There is no better low-priced tire on the 
market. 


If you don’t need the extra mileage of a reg- 
gular Kelly, you'll find that Buckeyes compare 
favorably with many tires sold at higher prices. 


Try them and prove it for yourself. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 





1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE TIRES. 


Built by Kelly-Springfield 
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“Want to Buy—” 


Every day Wallaces’ Farmer readers ask us where they 
can buy something they want when they don’t find it 
advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer. Here is a sample letter: 


May 3, 1929. 


Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Gentlemen: 


Will you please advise me where | can secure 
some settings of guinea hen eggs. We are adver- 
tisers in your publication. 


Thanking you for the courtesy of a reply. 


Sincerely yours, 


Name furnished upon request. 


Your ad not only would have reached this buyer but thousands 
of other Wallace’ Farmer readers as well. 


It Pays to Advertise in Wallaces’ Farmer 























value of 80.1 bushels of such corn to 
convert a feeder weighing 1,000 pounds 
the preceding November into a 1,300- 
pound fat steer for the May market. 
Last November, a 1,000-pound feeder 
cost $106. The cost of a 1,300-pound 





who have cattle to go to market, which 
are in good flesh at this time, should 
cash in to excellent advantage. Real 
trouble in the cattle market will prob- 
ably not start until some time in the 
late fall or early winter. 


STEER-CORN CHART 


sS1S_ 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 b921 1922 1925 1924 1925 1926 192 


$30.00 Gain Per Steer 


$20.00 Gain Pi 


$20.00 Loss Per Steer 
30.00 Loss Per Steer 
00 Loss Per Steer 


00 Loss Per Steer 


00 Loss Per Steer 





Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn, 


Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs, in May of 1929, aver- 
aged about $10.80 a hundred, or, rough- 
ly, half a dollar lower than in April 
It is customary to have a 
but the 
drop this year is just a little greater 


and March. 


drop in hog prices in May, 


than usual. 

A price of $10.80 at Chicago in May 
is about equivalent to 80 cents for corn 
on Iowa farms. Corn is actually sell- 
ing about 10 cents a bushel lower than 
this, and so many farmers are begin- 
ning to be glad that they are feeding 
their corn to hogs instead of selling it 
on the market. 

Our chart, continues to 
show a loss, because it is based on the 
price of corn not only this month but 
also during the past twelve months. 
The weighted price for Chicago No. 2 
corn, for hogs marketed in May of 1929, 
was 94.5 cents a bushel. As a ten-year 
average, hogs have:sold in the month of 
May for a price equivalent to 12.3 bush- 
els of such corn. The value of 12.3 bush- 
els of 94.5-cent corn gives a cost of 
$11.62.}a hundred for May of 1929. The 
actual price was $10.80 a hundred, or 
there was a loss of 82 cents a hundred. 


however, 








A month ago, we predicted the 
drop in hog prices during May. This 
drop should come to an end some 


time during the first week or two of 
June, and during late June and July 
we would expect considerable strength- 
ening in hog prices. August prices 
may, however, turn slightly weak again 
on heavy sows. 





Dairymen are not pleased with the 
report of the new tariffs which are 
proposed on fats and oils. “It looks 
like the farmer will get what the little 
boy shot at—‘nothing’,” states Clyde 
Bechtelheimer, secretary of the Iowa 
Creamery Secretaries’ and Managers’ 
Association, in a recent letter to mem: 
bers of the organization. 

Mr. Bechtelheimer also urges that 
the Philippine Islands be given their 
freedom. He argues that as long as 
the islands are under a protectorate 
they will probably be allowed to send 
us cocoanut oil and copra free of duty. 
“As a result, the islands will be a bill 
of expense to farmers,” states Mr. 
Bechtelheimer, in urging farmers to 
write to their representatives in con- 
gress demanding a tariff bill that will 
give agriculture real protection. 
























































HOG-CORN CHART 
i91S_ 1916 {917 1918 1919-1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 9927 1938 1929 
10 Cents Gain Per Lb. 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 
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$50.00 Reward 


Extended to Cover Theft of 


Member’s Automobile Anywhere 





Tre $50.00 reward offer of the Service Bureau has applied whenever a 


member's property was stolen from his farm. But police records show that 
most auto thefts occur when cars are parked away from home. When that happened to a 
Service Bureau member the $50.00 reward did not apply. Therefore, to give lowa members full 
protection, the $50.00 reward offered for information leading to arrest and imprisonment of the 
thief, is now extended to cover their cars no matter where stolen. 


Windshield Reward Sign Must Be On Car When Stolen 


(11) 845 





A’ gummed sticker, announcing the $50.00 reward, is 
now ready and will be furnished free to every member 
on request. This notice must be posted in plain view 
inside the windshield before the reward will apply 
on a member's car that is stolen when off his farm. 


Auto thieves are active everywhere but the experience 
of automobile clubs in every large city proves that 


_ thieves seldom molest a car which bears in plain sight 


the offer of a substantial reward. They realize 
that such reward increases their risk of capture. 


Members Report That Reward Offer Checks Stealing 


Hundreds of letters received from satisfied Service Bureau Members testify to the effective pro- 
tection of the $50.00 reward offer. Space permits brief extracts from only the following three: 


Discourages Thieves 


“I find my reward sign is a very effec- 
tive discouragement to thieves.” 


—W. F. Nussbaum, Le Mars, Iowa. 


Worth the Whole $3.75 


“Your reward offer for conviction of farm thieves 
is alone worth the price for both subscription and 
membership.” —D. C. Forde, Logan, Iowa. 


Stopped the Stealing 


“We have not been bothered by thieves 
since our sign was posted.” 
—Austin Woods, Earlham, Iowa. 


price of $3.75 for both. Subscribers who do not hold membership may obtain same any time by 


{ Membership in the Service Bureau is sold with 5-year subscription at the special combination 1 
sending 5-year renewal. The $50 reward applies in lowa and certain other adjoining counties. 


No Extra Charge for This Added Protection 


There is no charge to present Service Bureau members for this additional protection. It is just another feature of help- 
ful service that makes your membership even more valuable to you. Reduce the chances of having your automobile 
stolen by asking at once for a windshield reward sign to post in your car. Coupon below is for your convenience. 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau, Des Moines, Ia. 


GET THIS WINDSHIELD SIGN ON YOUR CAR USE THIS COUPON TODAY 











1502 REWARD 





WALLACES’ FARMER, 

FOR INFORMATION LEADING Des Moines, Iowa. 
TO THE ARREST AND 

IMPRISONMENT OF ANYONE 


STEALING THIS AUTOMOBILE 


WRITE WALLACES FARMER DES MOINES IA. 
FOR COMPLETE RULES OF THIS REWARD OFFER 


“THIS AUTOMOBILE PROTECTED BY 


reward sticker for my automobile. 














J WALACES FARMER SERVICE BUREAL 


Request for Auto Reward Sign 


Gentlemen: | am a member of the Service 
Bureau. Please send me that new windshield 
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Wardens After Fox 
Catchers 


Bureau 


mem- 
with 


A number of Service 


bers have been having trouble 


game wardens because of a misunder- 


standing over a new law enacted by 


the last session of the general as- 
sembly. 
For some reason there has been a 


large demand for red fox cubs by fur 
farm concerns. It was all right under 
the old law to capture these foxes this 


spring and dispose of them, but ac- 
cording to the new ‘legislation if you 


have them on hand and do not have a 
proper license, you will be out of luck. 
A bill was passed last winter prohib- 
iting the capture of the foxes and a 
publication clause was tacked on mak- 
img the bill effective on printing. So 
it went inte effect April 11. However, 
the fish and game department 
failed to notify folks to this effect and 
as a result of a 
number of folks have 
who thought. they were 

The state department 
to be unfair or to take advantage of 
technicalities, but a few wardens have 
suddenly become unusually active and 


state 


been arrested 
acting legally. 
does not wish 


arrested a number of people and con- | 


fiscated foxes just because the ranch- 
ers were not properly informed as to 
the law. : 


misunderstanding a | 


If you are in the fur farming busi- 


ness and raising foxes, better get in 
touch with the state fish and game de- 
partment and apply for a proper li- 
cense and be on the safe side. Then 
if an enthusiastic warden swoops down 
on you, no damage will be done.’ Cop- 
ies of the new law can be secured by 
addressing the State Fish and Game 
Department, Des Moines. 


The Night Watch Was 
On the Job 


During the Night 
Watchman L. O. Thompson, of Jewell, 
Iowa, discovered a couple of fellows in 
town about 6 o'clock in the morning. 
They had chickens in their car and 
were unable to account for them. So 
Thompson called the sheriff at Web- 
ster City. The two men, Robert Wat- 
son and Walter Evans, confessed they 
had stolen the chickens and admitted 
they had taken them from two Service 


early spring 


Bureau members, W. H. Richardson 
and J. S. Henninger, near Webster | 
City. 


five years at Anamosa, and Evans, 
after some argument, went to jail for 
sixty days. He had helped the officers 


Watson was soon given a term of 


in cleaning up the case and told what | 


he knew of a chicken stealing gang 
and got off easier for turning state’s 
evidence. 


Marshal Thompson has received a | 


Wallaces’ Farmer reward for being on 
the job and capturing the thieves. 
Fine work, marshal! 


He Had Too Much Cash 
on Hand 


Too much money all of a sudden put 
Earl Kruger in jail for a year. All 
winter he had been hard up and had 
been living with relatives and then 
one day he turned up in Kingsley, 
Iowa, flashing a roll of bills. And he 
didn’t get away with it! 

It seems that Kruger had been visit- 
ing with a cousin, Keith Atkinson, this 
spring, and one day Atkinson had to 





take his wife to Sioux City to the den- 
tist’s. Well, Atkinson came home late 
and didn’t miss anything but Kruger, 
and he was glad Kruger had moved to 
town. But another relative discovered 
Kruger was spending more freely than 
usual and asked Atkinson where the 
fellow got the cash. Atkinson started 
a check-up. The bank told of a check 
cashed there from a Sioux City com- 
mission firm. Six hogs had been sold. 
The county attorney was consulted. 
Kruger was brought to court and con- 
fessed stealing the porkers from his 
relation. The judge thought it was 
mighty ungrateful and a poor way to 
treat a relative. So Kruger went to 
jail for a year. As Atkinson is a Serv: 
ice Bureau member, a $50 reward has 
been paid. ’ 


la . 6é ° +] 

Thief ‘‘Hung Himself’ 

Walter Hubbard, of Manches- 
She 
invalid who 
has since died. He advised her to 
wait and the thief would “hang” him- 
self. Finally, on February 1, when 
they were moving to town and had had 


Mrs. 
ter, had been missing chickens. 
her 


consulted husband, 

















Here are Arthur Wisecup and Chester 
Neufind, of Missouri Valley, Iowa, who 
caught John Smith with the aid of a 
shotgun. 





a sale to dispose of most of their equip- 
ment, they missed the few chickens 
they had left. Wm. Haigh had been 
their hired man. He seemed to have 
more money than usual and Mrs. Hub- 
bard was suspicious. 

She notified Sheriff H. G. Utley, 
who with his deputies visited the va- 
rious poultry dealers. At the Hatch 
Produce Company, Manchester, they 
found eight birds answering the de- 
scription, and Mr. J. J. Hahesey, man- 
ager of the company, took the birds 
out to Mrs. Hubbard’s and turned 
them loose. It was late in the eve- 
ning and they immediately went to 
roost at their accustomed places. 
Haigh, the hired man, returned with 


| his girl to ask how the search was 
| progressing. 


Hahesey at once identi- 
fied him as the man who had sold the 
chickens. He was arrested and later 
admitted the theft. 

When the judge heard the evidence 
he gave Haigh a ticket to Anamosa 
where he will be the state’s guest for 
five years. 

As Mrs. Hubbard and Hahesey were 
instrumental in solving the case, a 
Waillaces’ Farmer reward has been di- 
vided between them. 


| 











1928 Grand Chame- 
pion Barrow 
Western Nation- 
al Live Stock 
Show,- Denver, 
Colorado, Owned 
by Wm, Tynon, 
Peru, Nebraska, 
shed on Nu- 
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SPRING PIGS 


Early maturing in Spring Pigs PAYS 
BIG PROFITS. But, early ma- 
tarity without vigorous constitution, 
big, sturdy boned frames and healthy, 
disease free condition is a money los~= 
ing deal for the hog man, NUTRENA 
PIG na HOG MASH supplies every 
kind of protein, mineral and vitamin, 
mecessary for building large frames 
and putting on cheap pounds of gaing 
QUICKLY, Don’t tak 


finish with market hogs of smoothe 
ness and quality that will get the 
end make you 


REG.US PAT OFF 


PIG~«° HOG MASH 
Nuihiena Feed Milla Inc. 


‘KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





Defeating the Rat 


The best. way to prevent rats from 
making their home beneath floored 
barns, hog and poultry houses, is to 
concrete to a depth of about eighteen 
inches, either directly beneath the 
walls of the building, or close against 
the outside of the foundation. While 
this is a permanent solution of the 
problem, many farmers don’t feel able 


| to afford the concrete, and just take 
| their chance with the rats, or build 





their hog and poultry houses off the 
ground. 

Hog or poultry houses built off the 
ground are not only too cold in the 
winter, but they are a fire hazard the 
year round. Old loose shucks, straw, 
hay and waste paper blow under them 
and catch, then only an accidental 
spark is all that is needed to start a 
fire that may result in the destruction 
of more than just the building where 
the fire started. 

The farmer who does not feel able 
to concrete, can keep the rats from 
taking up their abode beneath his 
buildings by digging a trench close up 
against the outside of his buildings 
and filling it with clean coal cinders. 
Rats cut their feet on the sharp cin- 
ders when they attempt to dig thru, 
and if the cinders extend entirely 
around the barn, and well up against 
the walls, they won't dig thru. 

The trench for the coal cinders 
should be about eighteen inches deep 
and from four to six inches wide. I 
prefer to dig these trenches with a 
drain spade, but if one is not handy, 


| a post augur is quite handy in this 


work, since it doesn’t make such a wide 


| trench to be filled. Great care should 


| foundation, 








be taken to see that the belt of cin 
ders protects every inch of the barn’s 
for the rat is going to 
look well for a place to dig thru before 
he gives up. 

The coal cinders must be clear of 
ashes, and dirt,°so that the rat must 
dig his way into the sharp clods of 
burned coal. 

Broken glass can be profitably used 
by breaking it still finer and distrib 
uting it along the trench of cinders, 
as its sharp edges have the same ef 
fect as the coal cinders. 

A trench of coal cinders or broken 
glass around, and beneath an out. coop 
will prevent animals from digging be 
neath it and taking toll from a pen’s 
spring flock of chicks.—Bryan Smith 





Look Over the Heating 
Plant 


Strange to say, this period when 
stoves and furnaces are laid up for 
summer, is the most important so far 
as the length of satisfactory service is 
concerned. Unless the stove and 
pipes are brushed out and the out 
side polished, the nickeled parts coat 
ed with rust résisting oil, and stored 
in a dry place, they are likely to be 
anything but pleasing next fall. Thé 
furnace and pipes should also be 
cleaned and any burned or broke 
parts ordered so they can be put o 
during the summer, when heating mea 
are not so busy and can do bettet 
work. If the furnace joints are opel, 
it should be torn down and reset. 
Stove and furnace pipes can now bé 


the 
“the 


secured which I am told are guarak 


teed for ten years.—I. W. D. 
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satisfied with the tariff measure passed 
py ine house. 

In the senate, the tariff bill has been 
referred to the finance committee, of 
which that conservative western ad- 
pinistration senator, Smoot, of Utah, 
js chairman. He has announced that 
the committee will hold its hearings 
pehind closed doors, a procedure that 
js ominous to agriculture, which fares 
pest when its problems are exposed un- 
der the sunlight of publicity. Smack- 
ing of public-distrusted secrecy, this 
plan, however, will not frustrate the 
activities of such insurgents as Brook- 
hart of Iowa and Borah of Idaho, and 


| 


| 
| 


their colleagues, who, for the most | 


part, see eye-to-eye on tariff matters. 
If the senate finance committee fails 
to scale down industrial tariffs and 


give more adequate treatment to agri- | 


culture, 
will be torn to shreds on the floor of 
the senate, according to mid-western 
farm-minded senators. 

The farm bill, with its $500,000,000 
revolving fund, and its Federal Farm 
Board, will be back on the floor of the 


its version of the house bill | 


house and senate by the time this re- | 


port reaches readers 


Farmer. 


ees was broken to the extent of the 
representatives of the lower house 


of Wallaces’ | 
During the week, the dead- | 
lock between senate and house confer- | 


agreeing to go ahead with considera- | 


tion of the differences between the two 
bills passed by both branches. ° There- 
toiore, the house conferees, with the 


exception of Chairman Haugen, had | 


steadfastly refused hardly to look at 
the senate bill until the senate con- 
ferees agreed to drop: the debenture 
plan. Now their adjustments are be- 
ing ironed out, with the prospect of 
an early agreement. 2 

At present, it seems likely that the 
board itself will have nine members, 
selected without regard to regions, 
rather than the six proposed in the 
house bill and twelve in the senate bill. 
Each member, including the chairman, 
is to receive $12,000 a year. In the 
house bill, the president was given the 
right to name the salary of the chair- 
man. This is about as far as the con- 
ferees have progressed as this report is 
written. However, it appears now that 
the senate conferees will report back 
to the senate that they were unable to 
get the house to agree to the deben- 
ture plan inserted by the higher 
branch. As a matter of legislative pro- 
cedure, the conferees’ report will go 


first to the house, where it will be | 


speedily approved, if the debenture 
plan is disagreed to in conference. The 
senate will then be placed in the posi- 
tion of holding up farm legislation if 
it does not give in on the debenture 
idea. At present, the outlook is for 
the senate to yield, with several deben- 
lure proponents warning the senate 
that they will seek to have the plan 
made a part of the senate tariff bill, 
where it will receive more support not 
only in the senate but in the house. 
It should be recognized that politics 
has played a strong part in the house 
Maneuvers to avoid a roll-call vote on 
the debenture plan. Mid-west congress- 


men, and some from Iowa, have had a_ 


part in this. But if the senate sends 
the debenture plan to the house, at- 
tached to the tariff bill, which will not 
eventuate until the first of September 
or later, there will be a strong line-up 


for this plan. 
But persons who hold a close-up view 
of the debenture’s strength in the sen- 


“to declare that it will not relent as 
easily as many claim. For instance, 
one debenture advocate interviewed 
Senator Nye, of North Dakota, and Sen- 
ator Blease, old-time Democrat of 
South Carolina, who were thought to 
be slipping away from the debenture. 
The former assured his interviewer 
that he had no intention of changing 
his vote; the latter vociferously assert- 
ed that “all the powers of hell and 











Farmers to Pay Millions for Farm Tariff 


< Continued from page 6) 


Mussolini could not forte him to vote 
against the debenture.” 

“I am a free-trader,” Blease declared, 
“but if the tariff is fair for industry, 
the debenture is fair for agriculture.” 
Many Democrats hold the same view. 

Commenting on the situation, Fred 
Brenckman, of the National Grange, 
says there are two things that might 
be done to improve farm conditions 
thru legislation at this time. 

“In the first place,” says the Grange 
leader, “tariff rates on manufactured 
commodities could be revised down- 
ward so as to decrease. the price of the 
things the farmer has to buy. In other 
words, we could give the farmer the 
opportunity to buy in the same market 
in which he has to sell, namely, the 
world market. This applies with par- 
ticular force to the farmers who are 
engaged in growing crops of which we 
have exportable surpluses. 

“However,” he continued, “we are 
confronted with a condition, and nota 
theory. We know that this congress 
will enact a protective tariff. This be 
ing the case, if we are going to place 
agriculture on a basis of equality with 
industry, as was promised during the 
campaign last year, the only way re- 


maining is thru the medium of the ex-° 


port debenture plan, or some similar 
method, assuring equalized tariff ben- 
efits to agriculture. 

“It is estimated that the tariff act 
of 1922 now in force raises the price 
of commodities in this country from 
four to six billion dollars a year above 
the level of world prices. I think the 
house tariff bill would increase this by 
about another billion dollars. Since 
farmers constitute more than one- 
fourth the population, _they are com- 


pelled to pay their ratable share of | 


these increased prices. 

“As is well understood, those farm- 
ers who are engaged in growing crops 
of which we have an exportable sur- 
plus are compelled to sell their crops 
at the world price. In other words, 
they are penalized by the tariff with- 
out receiving a corresponding benefit. 

“No plan of marketing, however per- 
fect, and no scheme of money lending, 
regardless of how liberal it may be, 
can possibly remove the disadvantage 
under which the export branches of 
American agriculture now labor. That 
is why the Grange favors the retention 
in the farm bill of the export deben- 
ture plan. 

“We do not look upon this proposal 
as advocating a subsidy. So far from 
that, it would merely be giving back 
to the farmer a small percentage of 
what the tariff takes away from him.” 





New Cattle Feeding 
Bulletin 


In “Feeding Cattle for Beef,” which 
has just been published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1549-F, W. H. Black 
of the bureau of animal industry of- 
fers in sixteen pages a condensed and 
simplified analysis of practices in feed- 
ing cattle which have been tested in 
the feed lots and pastures. It is in- 
tended primarily as an aid to farmers 


who have not had wide experience in 


finishing cattle for the market, but it 
is believed the bulletin will be no less 
valuable to experienced feeders in 
checking their established methods. 
The bulletin includes average ra- 
tions for various weights of cattle, 
simple method of calculating the cost 
of protein in feeds, suggestions for 
balancing rations and for starting cat- 
tle on feed, management systems for 


calves, supplementary feeds for graz- | 


ing cattle, mineral mixtures, equip- 
ment for feeding, and other. practical 
suggestions. 
may be procured free by applying to 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ps 


Farmers’ Bulletin 1549-F | 
































You Can Afford 


A New Binder This Year 


your binder caused delays during last har- 
vest—if it missed bundles, if it pulled too 
heavy, if it was continually breaking down— 
you can afford a new binder this year. 
In fact, if your old binder caused delays, you 


can’t afford to be without a new binder. 


Time is 


money in the harvest season. A troublesome binder 
wastes both time and grain. 

And, when you select your new machine you will 
want to visit your John Deere dealer’s store and 


see the 


Light Running 
New John Deere Grain Binder 


Eleven sets of roller and ball 
bearings reduce friction and make 
the New John Deere lighter-draft. 
Binder does better work under 
difficult conditions; it will go 
through grain that would choke 
down a machine with less ca- 
pacity. 

Gear-controlled reel, sturdy, 
carefully fitted cutting parts, and 
flexible capacity elevators handle 
the heaviest crop without clogging 
and the lightest crop without 
waste. 

Improved binding unit works 
effectively in either light or heavy 
grain. 

Wide bull wheel with wide, high 
lugs drives the binder. Durable 
steel drive chains are so arranged 





that none are overloaded. 

In every respect you will find 
that the New John Deere is the 
smooth-running, efficient, depend- 
able binder you want. 


A Big Capacity 
Tractor Binder 


With the ten-foot, power-driven 
John Deere Tractor Binder you 
can work twice as fast as with an 
eight-foot horse-drawn machine. 
You also get all the features that 
have made the Light-Running 
New John Deere so popular. Bin- 
der mechanism is driven by power 
shaft direct from tractor—means 
better work in wet ground or loose 
soil. 





For further information, write John 
Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for 





an 


OHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 














home any game. 








gets lots of noise but no results. 


The Popgun Hunter— 


He hardly expects to bring 


In advertising—if you really want to reach the farm 
folks of Iowa, and want results, not noise, use Wallaces’ 
Farmer—your own farm paper. 


Your ad will go into 128,000 farm homes each week, at 
the very low cost of 10 cents a word. Advertise in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer—your neighbors do. 
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Onty 2’%'a day 
Will protect you 





when you 
have a 

Woodmen 

Accident 
Policy 






“T'll never be injured”’—that’s 
what they all say BEFORE the 
accident. Yet, hospitals are 
crammed with injured. Papers 
zre full of accident accounts 4 
every day. 

Accidents are increaging! It 
used to be “‘] out of 10’" injured 
every year. Now, it’s “1 out of 
&!"" Beware! YOU may be next. Farm work 
is hazardous. Your chance of escaping injury is smal- 
er than ever before. Any day, now, you may be 
etruck down by auto, machine, kick of a horse, step- 
ing on a nail, fall or cut. Injury bills may total 
‘00. AVOID THIS COST! Make the Woodmen 

2 1-5e a day does it. 

Can you afford to go uninsured 
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Accident responsible. 











AGENTS when injury risks are great--when 
We want capa- protection costs so little? Investi- 
ble men over 21 gate this great farmer policy. 
for good terri- Vonderful benefits. Pays every 
pel Write} o2y you are laid up, nage every 
for fact claim promptly. Get full details. 
wna dhncece toe Mail coupon NOW! 





Woodinen 
Accident 
Company 


of Lincoln. Nebr. 


peeeeeesetesse sé 


WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO. 

Lincoln, Nebr. Dept. H69 
Please send me details of your accent 
insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 











Name __ 











Occupation 














For Sheep, Cattle and Hogs 

i The only tag that punches a clean. round hole 
in the ear and rivets the tag permanently in one 
Fully guaranteed. 


| quick squeeze of the pliers 
Name and numbers stand out clearly. 
Send today for {ree samples. full description and prices. 
Sold by supply dealers or direct 


Sachs-Lawior Co. pep. c Denver, Cole. 





LetMe helo You 


INCREASE YOUR 
GRAIN PROFITS 


KNOW what you farmers are 
up against because | have 
been a farmer all my life. 
You raise la bumper crop of 
grain and then have to sell it just 
when the market is glutted and 
take any old price you can get. 

you could hold your grain 
until prices are at the peak, you 
cou et 10c and 30c a bushel 


more. But you can’t store it with- 


out losing more in shrinkage and degrading, than | 


your proht. That's why I built the 
ECONOMY GRANARY 
That Keeps Grain Perfectly 
My granary is based on alifetime experience in 
grain storage. Its ventilating system really works— 
keeps a current of air constantly flowing through the 
srain. Damp grain—even grains fresh 
on keep perfectly. Itis absolutely weatherproof 
and is made in sections. Easily set up—easy to move. 
| know that the Economy Granary will greatly in- 
crease your profits. You can hold your own grain 
on your own farm until prices are right. Let me tell 
you more about this new 
profit maker. Write for 
FREE folder. 
Wm, M, Rowles. 


Ecenomy Housing Company 
Makers of Economy 
**Pig Incubator"’ Hee 


Hovuees; Poultry 
; Granaries; 


Houses; WW. 
Cern Cribe; Self Feed- > 4 
ere and Automatic 

Waterers. 

Send for Foider Now WY 4 
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wm. M. Rowles, 
ECONOMY HOUSING CO., ONAWA, IOWA, 


Please send me yorr FR<E fol. er which shows me how 
Foonomy Graparies wil] increase my grain profits. 
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from the com- | 





Hunting for Gold in 
Iowa 


(Continued from page 7) 

It was expected to keep the Indians 
from slaughtering the whites (of which 
there was probably not much danger) 
and to keep the whites from trading in 
the rich and so-called “neutral ground” 
in Iowa (of which there was danger, 
indeed). If there was fear of an In- 
dian massacre, it came in 1832, the 
year of the Black Hawk war. That was 
in the time when you kept your gold 
in your mattress or your stockings, if 
you had either—and if you had any 
gold. Colonel Taylor and Jeff Davis 
did have some money, and they did not 
know what to do with it. Mother Earth 
was the only commodious safety de- 
posit vault of the time on the fron- 
tier, but still, the action of two future 
presidents, at least according to the 
legend, seems today a little queer. 

“One day in 1830,” the Crawford 
County Times quotes a pioneer, ‘four 


bags of gold were received at the fort, | 


to be used in payment of the United 
States soldiers on duty at the stock- 
ade. The gold was in coins of large 
denomination, and the amount of the 
consignment reached to $80,000. This 
was the largest amount of coin ever 
shipped to a western point, and the ut- 
most secrecy attended its shipment and 
its care after it had reached its desti- 
nation. Colonel Taylor, when apprised 
of its arrival, took all possible pains 
for its safe-keeping until such a time 
as the Indians could again be driven 
away. 

“Calling together the command, he 
chose from the men four of the brav- 
est and most trustworthy of them, and 
after informing them of the importance 
of the mission with which he was about 
to entrust them, he gave them each a 
bag of gold, with instructions to carry 
the bags to a safe place, which they 
should select, and there hide them from 
the ‘eyes of the Indians. An attack be- 
ing feared at any moment, as well as 
the loss of the gold, the men went 
their way at once with the gold in their 
possession. 

“Hardly had they left the stockade 
when a well-planned attack was made, 
and after the repulse many of the brave 
defenders were found dead in their 
tracks. The battles and skirmishes 
were kept up for many days, and at 
the conclusion of the hardest fighting, 
an expedition was sent out in search 
of the four men to whom had been en- 
trusted the bags of gold. After three 
or four days of strict search, the bod- 
ies of the men were found, stark and 
dead. 

“Not the smallest suggestion of the 
gold could be found about the place 
where the men had lost their lives in 
the defense of their trust, but after a 
thoro search, one of the members of 
the party was rewarded by finding a 
scrap of paper near the body of one of 
the men, known as Mercierre. Upon 


this scrap of paper was. scrawled the | 


intelligence that the money had been 
buried in the highest point across from 
the place where the men were found. 
It is supposed that the poor fellow, 
upon 
numbered, hastily wrote the few words 
on the bit of paper, and throwing it 
into the bushes in the hope that his 
comrades would find it, he bravely 
met his death. 

“At the close of the hardest of the 
fighting, parties were sent 
search of the money, but the four bags 
were never found. The men had evi- 


dently fulfilled their trust carefully, | 
and as a result they buried the money | 


so well that not the slightest sign of 
disturbance of the soil could be found 
at any place about the bluff. 

“Hundreds of people have worked by 
the day in an effort to locate a trace of 
the thousands of dollars buried in the 
lonely bluff, but all efforts have proved 
unavailing, and the gold yet lies where 
it was buried by the brave fellows who 
took their lives in hand to protect the 
earnings of their fellow soldiers.” 

So the story runs. Another version 
takes account of an old military road 
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Joe Makes aHobby 
of Figuring ~ ~ 


bate figures out everything in profit and loss. That’s 
how he came to use Star Cultivator Shovels. He 
finds they scour up quick and stay that way all 
season—save him time. They don’t wear off blunt 














Points are rein- 
forced bya full- 
thickness rib. All 
Star Shovels 


STAY Pointed. 


because of the Star reinforcing rib at the 
point—last longer—save him money. 


Every year more farmers who watch 
costs find that Star Shovels are a good 
buy—because the steel used in them, and 
their shape are the result of long experi- 
ence... . of specialization on making 


better shovels. You can get them for any make of 


cultivator at your dealer’s. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Carpentersville, Illinois 


STAR 


CULTIVATOR SHOVELS 
Wear Longer ~ Scour Easier 


SUPERTOR QUALITY 





Established 1873 











finding that his minutes were | 


out in | 
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whose brush-grown trail can still be | the treasure lies “under a large, flat 


distinguished, threading’ an uncertain 
way up the bluffs on the Iowa side of 
the Mississippi and across the prairies 
west to Fort Atkinson. Here, at the 
time of our story, was a thriving city 
of two log cabins and great dreams. 


| The bluffs that today brood above the 


spot are inspirng, but not of confi- 
dence. In their virgin days, they may 
well have awed four men with $80,000 


on their backs and an Indian fight in | 
| a pioneer of Nezeka, told me. “Ob 
| man Dousman got that money. That’ 


prospect. 

The four men are said to have been 
messengers bearing the payroll from 
Fort Crawford to Fort Atkinson. They 


started west over the hills and were | 


never heard of again, unless, indeed, 
the document that is said once to have 
been preserved in Dubuque and again 
at Washington tells the story of their 
death. 

A woman who formerly lived in Mar- 
quette, two miles south of the military 
road, is purported to have seen this 
manuscript, written in Canuck French, 
describing briefly the hiding place of 
the treasure and the fate of the band. 
According to her version, the trcasure 
party found itself confronted with 
savages—one old settler insists “they 
s’picioned something,” and another pre- 
fers to believe “they got wind of the 
Injuns 
north to the forgotten Nezeka, at the 
mouth of Yellow river, or south to Me- 
Gregor, burying the gold on the way, 
leaving the manuscript in a conspicu- 
ous place, and finding a bloody death 
from the arrow and the tomahawk. 
Where the document may now be, I do 
not know, nor how it came to light; 
some say a lone survivor dragged his 
mutilated body back to civilization, 
with the news and the treasure direc- 
tions, and that the paper still remains 
in a dusty and forgotten archive at the 
national capitol. 

At any rate, the belief is general that 


somehow”—and went either | 





stone, beneath a big oak tree, on the 
highest hill directly acicss from Fart 
Crawford.” Some also believe that it 
may be on any of the hills to the novtl 
or south, in the Indian mounds or ii 
the caves now inhabited by wild ani 
mals, along the rim of the bluffs. Siill 
more insist that the treasure has a 
ready been dug. 

“Don’t you think that money is bu 
ied!” Mrs. Daniel Davis, of McGregor, 


what he built his hotel with.” 

Dousman was a trader who built th 
Dousman House, in Prairie du Chien 
and who is reported to have died many 
deaths. He also married a squaw al@ 
became wealthy, selling goods to his 
relatives-in-law, providing the best bet 
and board from Dubuque to La Cross 
and promoting his town, Nezeka. H 
may have done other things; legends 
notably, are not free from slander. 

“My mother saw him,” Mrs. Dav 
continued. “He was always up to som 
of his monkey business, and when siéj 
saw him’ out hunting in the dead @ 
winter, she knew something was J 
He came across the ice with some & 
his rascally Redskin relatives and welt 
up on the bluff. He didn’t know any 
body was home, and mother jut 
watched him careful-like from the wi 
dow. He brought the money down fre 
the hill and put it on a bobsled af 
drove off to Prairie. How’d he bui 
that big hotel if he didn’t find th@ 
money? He didn’t have nothing, ! 
more’n a rabbit.” 

“Did your mother see the money: 
I wanted to know. 

“*Course not. Old Dousman was 0 
smart for that. He had it all wrap? 
up in robes. How’d he know where? 
look? Maybe from the paper and m 
be some of his relatives were snoopi 
around. How. would I know?. But. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 7, 1929 
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got it all right. Don’t you waste any 
of your time hunting for that money, 
ow.” 


from New Albin, in the corner of the 
state, the Black Hawk war came to an 
end—government troops, the Winne- 
pago Indians, and the steamboat War- 
rior capturing or butchering the rem- 
nants of the insurgent band. “Many 


Still farther to the north, across | 


tried to swim the river; it is believed | 
that some two hundred succeeded, and | 


there is a tale that one of these, who 
was mounted, had thrown a bag full 
of gold and jewels across his horse’s 


withers, and that he escaped with the 


treasure to the west. 

The story also tells how he was seen, 
with.the sack still before him, water- 
ing his horse at a spring, and how he 
was shot down when crossing a clear- 


ing a half-mile beyond. Some time had | 


elapsed between these two events, and 
when he was captured there was no 
trace of treasure about him. Mrs. Dora 
Timmerman, of New Albin, who spent 
her childhood about six miles west of 
town, tells how she used to see a flash 
of light at night. It has long been be- 
lieved in this community that the flash 
is a positive indication of treasure that 
has molded in the earth. 

Some also say that penniless John 
Brown left money buried somewhere. 
Others will have it that the Mormons 





puried some of their gold and silver | 
plate, and that it waits somewhere, just | 


as the loot of a cathedral at Dubuque 
is said to lie in a cave above McGregor. 
Whatever may be the excuse for going 
treasure hunting, the Iowa farm boy 
who does it has at least an illustrious 
list of predecessors. 





Cooperative Concentra- 
tion Points 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The debate on direct buying by the 
packers will continue just as long as 
the farmers listen to the propaganda 
sent out to the country from the live- 
stock exchanges at the terminal mar- 
kets. The old saying that the Lord 
takes care of those who try to take 
care of themselves, was never more 
true than it is with the marketing of 
farmers’ livestock. The livestock com- 
mission men and the big terminal 
livestock markets are sure praying for 
strength to hold on to their business. 
Even the managers of the eooperative 





livestock commissions appear to be as | 


much afraid of losing their prestige as 
the old line companies. 
ment, 
when the farmers’ cooperative live- 
stock commissions and the local ship- 


In my judg- 
there never has been a time | 


ping associations were in as much dan- | 
ger of losing their business as they are | 


in the next few years. With paved 
roads and trucks, livestock will be di- 
verted direct either to the concentra- 
tion points, local packing plants or 
terminal markets. That is what» ig 
Playing hob with the shipping associa- 
tions. 

There is no doubt but what direct 
buying by the packers lowers the price 
at the terminals by sorting and grad- 
ing at the concentration points and 
sending the culls and throwouts to 
the terminals and in that way lowering 
the general average in quality and 
Price. But simply hollering and growl- 


| ciation in 1928? 


























McCoRMICK- 


DEERING 


N order to build the one best binder it is possible to 
produce, the Harvester Company has combined the popu- 

lar McCormick and Deering grain binders into one im- 
proved perfected machine. The McCormick’s great strength 
and ability to withstand severe abuse and the Deering’s excep- 
tional lightness of draft have been brought together for you. 


There are more McCormick and Deering binders in the 
grain fields than all other makes together. You can now have, 
in one machine, all the features that brought this about. And 
the new McCormick-Deering has additional features that 


were never found even on McCormick and Deering binders. 


There are many improvements on the new McCormick- 
Deering that your old machine does not have. They accom- 
plish more in less time, with fewer stops in the field, have 
longer life, lighter draft, and are easier and more comfortable 
to operate. You will certainly want to get acquainted with 
these improvements. Check them against your old machine. 


Your local McCormick-Deering dealer will 


help you by 


showing you the new McCormick-Deering and pointing out 
the features your old machine does not have. 


“« 


“ 


“ “ 


McCormick-Deering binders are built in 6, 7, and 8-foot horse- 
drawn sizes. Also, the 10-foot tractor binder for operation from 
the power take-off of the McCormick-Deering Tractor. See these 
modern binders at the local dealer’s store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Grain 
Binders 


Two In One— 
and the Best oj Both 


Ninety-eight years ago 
Cyrus Hall McCormick intro- 
duced the Reaper, the first prac- 
tical grain harvesting machine, 
which released men from the 
soil and proved the master key 
to the industrial upbuilding of 
America. 


For ninety-eight years 
the McCormicks and their asso- 
ciates have developed, built and 
improved grain harvesting ma- 
chines. In so doing they have. 
accumulated an unequaled fund 
of knowledge and experience 
which has been passed on to the 
advantage of millions of farmers. 





The McCormick Reaper, 
first tested near Steele’s Tavern, Va., 
A. D.%831 








per cent of the slaughtering is being | 


done. 

One of the principal arguments used 
against direct marketing and in sup- 
port of the terminal markets is: 
will fix the price to be paid? 


Who 
Who | 


fixed the price of thé more than 80,- | 
| 000,000 pounds of butter marketed by 
| the Land O’ Lakes Creameries Asso- 


Who fixes the price 





| for the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- | 


ing at the packers for direct buying | 


is a good deal like a dog barking at 
the moon. It will never get the live- 
Stock producer: anywhere, because as 
long as the packefs can buy their sup- 
Plies with less bruises and in better 
condition, without the fill of corn and 
water at the terminals which is just 
SO Much waste, and save part or all 
of the terminal expense, they will con- 
tinue to buy direct. Another thing: 
Is it not to the farmers’ interests to 
Support the local packing plants here 
in Iowa and help to build up a local 
industry that belongs here? If all the 
livestock raised in Iowa was dressed 
and packed before being shipped it 
certainly would bring a lot of people 
here to live, where living conditions 


are cheaper and much better than in 
Most of the large cities where a large 


change, and the Florida Citrus Fruit 
Growers? 


Who fixes the price for | 


those California ranchmen who market | 
| their cattle direct to Pacific coast 


packers? 
The marketing of livestock here in 
the middle west is in a rut that it 


started down about eighty years ago 
and there is not a single one of the 


| leaders in our farm organizations that 
| has the gumption to try and get out 


| of that old rut. 
dollars being saved and prorated back | 





What does the few 


by some cooperative livestock com- 
missions amount to compared to the 
dollars spent in propaganda and poli- 
tics? Every farmer I have talked with 
is willing for the saving on commis- 


sions to be used to build up concen- 


tration points. 

What is the remedy? Farmer-owned 
cooperative concentration points in ev- 
ery four to six counties on the main 


. 





lines of railroads where the stock can 
be assembled by truck, where they 
can be sorted, graded and priced ac- 
cording t6 grades established by the 
producers and packers working to- 
gether with the objective of getting 
the meat products to the consumer 
with least expense. 

One thing more that is being over- 
looked. That is the bank float that is 
being carried in all the cities having 
terminal markets. In Chicago it is 
around $5,000,000 on livestock. If our 
Iowa bankers could have the use of 
their portion of that float, perhaps it 
would be easier to get a loan extended 
to some of our farmers in time of need. 

A. E. COTTERILL. 

Decatur County, Iowa. 


Our Rights 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 








In “Odds and Ends,” in your issue of | 


February 8, I notice you printed ex- 
tracts from a letter in which a farmer 
says he is using pioneer methods of 
living, and thinks that is the way the 
rest of us should do, to solve the farm 
problem. You raise the question, Is he 
right? 

Therefore, I want to ask some ques- 
tions. First, we assume that agricul- 
ture produces 85 per cent of the wealth 





of this country. I’ll admit I often feel 
like this man you quote. But are we 
going to sit back and produce the 
wealth and let our city cousin have 
the benefit? He has leisure time to 
take a vacation to the mountains or 
lakes every year, while we sweat in 
the harvest field, or he spends his 
winter in the sunny south while we 
work away and pay 85 per cent of his 
bills. At home, he has all modern con- 
veniences, paid for in the same way. 

Should we crawl in our holes, pro- 
duce even more for them, and deny 
ourselves all the luxuries that should 
rightfully be ours; or shall we stand 
up like men and demand our rights? 
I say, we produce it, we should stand 
for our own rights and keep enough of 
it for our own needs, and that should 
be as good or better than our city 
friend has. We work for it; we have 
it first; why not keep it? 

If anyone is entitled to luxuries, it 
is the man who produces them. You 
will find, if you care to look it up, 
that the men who are ready to go back 
to pioneer methods are men who take 


| no part in cooperative business and 


do not belong to any farm organiza- 
tion. They are not trying to better 
conditions for the next generation of 
agriculture. J. W. MARTIN. 
Washington County, Iowa. 
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Conveniences of a Hall 


\ TITH the recent tendency toward 

the small bungalow type of house, 
the entrance hall has been designated 
as a “space-waster.” In actual prac- 
tice, however, many housekeepers find 
that the absence of a hall means a dis- 
ordered living-room or almost constant 
trips up and down stairs. 

One woman has utilized the space 
under the front stairs so ingeniously 
that it embodies practically all of the 
conveniences of a hall. 

First, the space,under the three low- 
est steps was utilized by three draw- 
ers, the lowest of which, going back 
the entire distance, was fitted with 
casters so that it could be drawn out 
with ease. The next drawer was the 
depth of two steps and the third the 
size of one of the stair steps. This 
arrangement. made the three drawers 
flush at the front. They are used for 
storing out-of-season clothing; being 
situated at the extreme back of the 
closet they would not be convenient 
for frequent use. 

Next, two rods were placed at. a cor- 
rect height across the closet and plen- 








tifully with coat hangers. 


supplied 
Above these at the front of the closet 
was a roomy shelf for hats, furs and 
At the left along the side of 
the closet was placed a low shelf for 


gloves. 


holding overshoes and rubbers. At 
the right was a rack for umbrellas. 

On the inside of the door a large 
mirror was fastened. Below this a 
narrow~shelf with a raised edge held 
combs, hand mirror and other essen- 
tial accessories. 

So neat and attractive was the com- 
pleted closet that guests as well as 
the family may remove their wraps 
here. The coat is easily slipped over 
a hanger which insures keeping it un- 
wrinkled and shapely. Hat may be 
adjusted or hair arranged before the 
mirror. 

A surprising amount of clothing is 
kept here without crowding. Count- 
less steps are saved. Best of all, the 
living-room is never littered with outer 
garments that have been temporarily 
“parked” until some one goes upstairs. 
And all in a space that otherwise was 
of very little use.—A. M. A. 


Radio Kitchen Pet 


AM the mother of four children, 

the oldest a boy of seven and the 
baby a girl of two months old. We are 
living on a 240-acre farm, and that 
means that I must spend most of my 
time in the kitchen, cooking, baking, 
washing, ironing, mending, scrubbing, 
canning and caring for the babies. 

The first thing that I do in the 
morning, even before I go to the kitch- 
en, is to go into the front room and 
tune in the radio. Perhaps I find 
morning exercises, or maybe it is mu- 
sie that I get, but when I reach the 
kitchen, my “kitchen pet” is waiting 





for me. It is a radio loud-speaker, 
placed on a small stand near the table 
in my large kitchen. I never used to 
have time to go into the front room 
to listen in during the daytime, so we 
unwound the wire on some old auto 








coils that had been discarded. The 
“kitchen pet’ now can be placed in the 
kitchen, the bedroom or the sewing: 
room. 

At meal-time, the speaker furnishes 
music and farm talks, and while I’m 
doing the morning’s work, I listen to 
garden talks, organ recitals or per- 
haps the best kind of salad to make 
for lunch. Ironing and mending are 
a pleasure with the speaker at my side. 
If Mary Frances gets to crying or the 
boys make more noise than my pet, 
my pet becomes perfectly silent by the 
snap of a button. 

My “kitchen pet” may sound very 
unusual to some of you, but if you 
have lots to do and have to do it alone, 
your nerves get on edge at times. Do 
not get discouraged, just get a kitchen 
pet and see if you can’t enjoy life in 
your kitchen more than ever before.— 
Jeanetta Graham. 


All This Talk About Iron 


Have you had your iron today? 
Quizzed by magazine ad and billboard, 
we wonder. Nary a nail have we 
chewed, nor have we eaten a sand- 
wich with a small slice of stove-lid be- 
tween to “give an added flavor.” 











Neither have we had a teaspoonful of 
iron out of an imposing looking bottle 
such as our ancestry had recourse to 
in the devitalizing late winter months. 

If we feel a little low mentally when 
we've read the advertisements, there 
is a probability that we'll go on a 
raisin and bran diet. But a study of 
other iron-giving foods on a compara- 
tive basis might provide a diet quite 
as full of necessary iron, a little more 
palatable and certainly less expensive. 

There is much iron in faisins. But 
a cupful of raisins would have to 
be added to a pudding to supply the 
same amount of iron as in a pudding 
using four eggs. If the pudding were 


a custard made with milk we have 
added to our iron content and pro- 
vided a dessert at considerably less 
expense to the farm budget. Bran does 
have iron, as well as other virtues, but 
the iron content is high in shredded 
wheat biscuit and other cereals which 
are more palatable. A cup of rolled 
oats will supply as much iron as a cup 
of raisins and about eight times as 
much bone-building material for the 
growing child, besides being cheaper 
to serve. 

The tiny amount of iron found in our 
bodies would make it seem rather un- 
important, but its importance is out of 
all proportion to its quantity, for we 
find that the particular job assigned 
to this minute quantity of mineral 
(which in a grown man amounts toa 
quarter of a grain) is to absorb 
“oxygen from the air in the lungs and 
carry it in the blood stream to the 
various parts of the body where it is 
needed for oxidation.” (Sansum.) 

A wise providence sends the healthy 
baby into the world with a large 
amount of iron (which explains why 
mothers should. eat plenty of iron pro- 
ducing foods before the baby comes) 
because milk alone has not enough 
iron in it to supply the baby’s needs. 
That is why egg yolks and cereals are 
early added to baby’s diet and one 
reason why tomato juice and orange 
juice are favored above some other 
liquids. 

The ~*-pre-school child, however, 
should be taught to eat the meat of 
the orange and tometo as well be- 
cause the iron has a tendency to cling 
to the solids. 
tissue contain more iron than those 
with light colored tissue; liver con- 
tains more iron than a similar amount 
of beefsteak; and dark meat of poultry 
more iron than light meat. 

Because we cannot see or feel the 
iron in our food, it is fine to know that 
people who can see and feel it by the 
aid of laboratory tests discover that 
our leafy vegetables and our tomatoes, 
products of our own gardens are rich 
in iron as well as other helpful ele- 
ments. How pleasant to go down cel- 
lar and point to the rows of canned 
spinach, tomatoes, green beans, aspar- 
agus, chard, peas, carrots, grape juice 
and apples and to our dried peas and 
beans and say, “Here is our iron! We 
raise it ourselves!”—E. W. 





Just Before Bed Time 


ON, pick up your toys.” 
“Oh, mother, do I have to?” 

Not long ago this was a common 
duet at our house, but now the latter 
part of it is never heard. It happened 
this way. 

One evening, after small son was in 
bed and. picking up toys had been a bit 
slower and more exasperating than us- 
ual, I sat down to think it all out. 
After all, when toys were just jumbled 
up in a big box, what fun was there 
in picking them up? There must be 
some solution. I surely couldn’t go on 
all my life standing over him to see 
that things were put away. And then 
I thought of the shelves. 

Down in the basement was a set of 
discarded shelves, old home-made af- 
fairs which I used once in a while 
when I had some extra fruit or jelly or 
perhaps had something to cool there. 
Really they were more or less in the 
way and used so seldom that I might 
as well have had them broken up for 
firewood until I had my inspiration. 
They were a sort of dirty gray color, 
but that could be fixed. 

Next morning I ransacked my paint 
shelf and found part of a can of- bright 


Fish with dark-colored- 











orange paint; 


then I took small sop 
by the hand and led him downstairs, 
Under the shelves I placed much pa. 
per and, giving son the brush, I told 
him that the shelves were his and that 
he might paint them. Of course, the 
job was botchy and his coveralls much 


spattered. Also I had to cut some 
paint out of his hair; but what fun he 
did have! It. was almost an all day’s 
job and I accomplished a great many 
things upstairs while he  puttered 
away with the paint in the basement, 

After he was in bed that night I took 
the paint and smoothed it on until the 
shelves were quite passable. Then, 
next morning with his assistance, | 
shellacked some of his cardboard sten. 
cils and when they were dry I sten. 
ciled black elephants, camels and don. 
keys on the sides of the shelf and 
painted the edges black. They did 
look nice and gay, but somehow un- 
finished, so I made a special trip 
downtown and, by good fortune, man- 
aged to get some Noah’s ark cretonne 
in the colors I had used on the 
shelves. 

That night, when it was picking-up- 
time, I helped. We moved the shelves 
up into a corner of the room where he 
played and then we decided on a place 
for everything. Here was a corner for 





Eeyore, the red donkey, which small 
son had sewed himself (it had started 
out to be #& dog but had looked like a 
donkey instead and at first had been 
called Al, but after we read “Winnie, 
the Pooh,” it was called Eeyore). 
Then Teddy, who would be called 
Pooh were he not several times older 
than small son himself and has always 
been called Teddy (never Pooh), sat 
next to Eeyore. We found a place for 
everything and, for that night, put 
everything in its place. 

I must admit that everything does 
not always go in its place, but every 
thing does get on the shelves and the 
gay cretonne cover can hide the jum 
bles if we are very late and haven't 
time to put everything just exactly 
right. Now, instead of saying, “Son, 
pick up your toys,” I say, “Eeyore’s 
bed time,” or, “Seems to me Teddy 
looks sleepy; better get him to bed, 
hadn’t we?” and the picking up starts. 
It’s ever so much easier. I wonder 
why I didn’t think of it before—Z 
L. M. 





A* OFTEN made mistake in the 
vegetable garden is the delay of 
harvesting the crop. Most vegetables 
—especially the leafy vegetables— 
should be used as soon as they are 
large enough to pick. Do not wait 
until they are as big as those you find 
on the market. The commercial gro¥ 
er is interested in quantity and keer 
ing qualities—the home grower in eat 
ing quality alone. Beans may be used 
as soon as there is a mess of them, 
the first cabbage before the head }s 
solid, and carrots as soon as they are 
a half-inch in diameter. Keep cuculr 
bers cut clean to continue product 
and pull radishes as soon as swift 
ciently large to wash. 
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The Wake-up lood brings you Bf 


HUice ACW 





OW wonderful it is that in the delivious bowl of crisp Post Toasties 

you enjoy so much, there’s more thas flavor! There’s energy— 

an abundance of it. And so easy to digest that its store of ready energy 
is quickly released to the body. That’s why PostToasties is called 
the Wake-Up Food — for wide-awake bodies — for wid@awake brains. 


Mellow, golden flakes of nature’s great energy-giving gratw— pure 
white hearts of corn, deliciously seasoned and toasted to delicate 
crispness! Served crisp from the package with cool, fresh milk o 
cream, here is just the energy-breakfast those growing youngsters 
need. And what an ideal addition to the morning meal when the 
man of the family wants something delicious but wholesome, easy 
to digest and rich in energy! 

Remember — if you’re to get the Wake-Up Food you need—ask 
your grocer for Post Toasties. You'll know it by its red and yellow 
wax-wrapped package. 


POST 





TOASTIES 


The wake-up food 


© 1929, P. Co., Ine. 
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DELICIOUS FLAVOR 
is just half of it } 
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NCESTRY 


MEANS ALOT 
TOLIVESTOCK 


“™ TIRES 


AVE time, money and temper by 






driving on good tires. Remem- 
ber, the tire is the foundation of 
your car or truck. Everything 


depends on it. 


What is the ancestry of the tires 
you buy? A tire is made of rub- 
ber and cotton—but what kind of 
rubber, and what kind of cotton? 
How are they processed and put 
together? What manufacturer 
places his trade mark there, say- 
ing: “This is our product, manu- 
-————  factured in good faith. It car- 


ries our name, and can be 












depended on.” 


You can depend on tires 

that carry the trade mark of 

a reliable manufacturer. The 
trade mark is the pedigree 
that stands for the right kind 


of ancestry. 


No need to take chances. 


Tires that are advertised in 


grove 
say HOF iret” these columns must be good 
~ ae of \ * 

ee or you would not find them 
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GOOD TIRES ARE ADVERTISED IN THIS PAPER 
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Woman’s work is never done—certainly not 
if she lives on a farm! From early till late 
she cooks, cleans, and mends. In her “spare 
time” she is expected to take care of the 
chickens and the garden. Rarely has she 
even a few precious moments of leisure. 
¢ And if she sweeps and washes by main 
strength she is wearing herself out for 
three cents an hour! ‘For that slight 


cost, electricity will run a vacuum 


Woman’s work.. 










cleaner, a washing machine, or a refrigerator 
or fan. For a little more it will operate electric 
cooking and heating devices. {Save her time 
and strength with electric servants which 
bear the G-E monogram, your assurance 
of economy and good service. {If you are 
located on or near an electric power 
line, ask your power company for com- 
plete information concerning the pos- 


sible uses of electricity on your farm. 















Tune in on the General Electric Special Weekly Farm Program on 
WGY (Schenectady), KOA (Denver), KGO (Oukland). In addition, 
every Saturday evening at 9 P.M. Eastern Daylight-saving Time 
the “General Electric Hour” is broadcast over a nation-wide chain. 











The G-E refrigerator is entirely 
automatic and makes it safe 
to be hungry 





You set the throttle and this Super- 
Automatic Hotpoint iron maintains 
any desired temperature 


NERAL 




















The Hotpoint electric water heater 
and electric range provide 


comfort and convenience 





Delicious and appetizing dishes 
are made on a Hotpoint 


waffle iron 


ELECTRIC 


95-633 


A BIG, HUSKY 


C.G.ROHRER, Sibley, Illinois, 
Manager of BurrOaks Farms, writes: 
“Ihave used Goodyear tires for fifteen 
years. They are the best for heavy 
duty, driving throughrough pa tures, 
stubble fields, and in all kinds of 
weather. For last five years I have 
insisted on Goodyears as original 
equipment and for allreplacements. I 
purchased Double Eagle Goodyears 
for the business car used practically 
everyday of the yearinsuperintending 
13,674 acres of Illinois farm land."" 








TIRE 


—combining OUTSTANDING quality and Low price, 
and backed by the greatest name in rubber! 


Pathfinder tires are now well and favorably known 
to a great army of American motorists. 


Millions of Pathfinders have been built by Good- 
year, and they have served satisfactorily and well. 


Now Goodyear offers a mew Pathfinder tire—a 
vastly improved Pathfinder—embodying all the ex- 
perience gained in making the earlier Pathfinders. 


It is literally a great step ahead in tire-making, 
because it successfully combines outstanding qual- 
ity at surprisingly /ow cost. 


You will notice first what a big husky tire this new 
Pathfinder is—big and handsome and rugged. 


Its wide and heavy tread is designed for slow and 
even wear, and it delivers exceptional traction. 


Beneath that stout tread is a tough and sinewy 
carcass made of genuine Supertwist cord, with its 
matchless vitality and resistance to fatigue. 


Big, strong, good-looking, dependable—high ir 
value and /ew in price—this new Pathfinder is < 
genuine Goodyear product through and through’ 








i ores oma 
year Tire & Rubber Co., In 
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How Many Buttons? 


OW many buttons are there on 

your children’s clothes that you 
are making or buying this summer? 
And how large are the buttons? 

The number and size of buttons on 
a child’s clothes, has something to do 
with his disposition. The child be- 
comes nervous and impatient if it 
takes his mother very long to button 
or unbutton his clothes, the mother 
pecomes nervous and irritated by the 
joss of time and the result may be a 
discipline problem with its upsetting 
effect on both mother and child. 

If the time a mother spends simply 
puttoning and unbuttoning buttons 
were added together it would be unbe- 
lievably long. Miss Martha Hensley, 
graduate assistant. in the child welfare 
department at Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, recently counted the 
number of times buttons were handled 
during a day for children in the col- 
lege nursery school. For these chil- 
dren between the ages of eighteen 
months and five years, buttons were 
handled on an average of 102 times 
per child per day! And this did not 
include putting on coats or sweaters 
to go outdoors. 

Put few and simple fastenings on 
children’s clothes, says Miss Hensley. 
She found in her study of buttons that 
a button five-eighths of an inch in di- 
ameter is the easiest for both children 
and adults to handle. They take little 
of a mother’s time and are easily put 
into a hole by children if the hole is 
of proper size in relation to the button. 


Miss Hensley also recommends that 
underwear buttons be fastened on by 
tape, dresses be snapped in front, and 
elastic—not too tight—be run thru 
bloomers. 





The Hanging Basket 


OU may expect better success with 
the plants in your hanging basket 
if you get them started and then 


transplant them into the basket. You 
can start many of the plants from 
seed in boxes and then transplant 
them at least once before you put them 
in the basket. Remember that a good 
and balanced appearance demands 
plants of fairly uniform size. Other 
plants may be started in sand or in 
water from cuttings and then trans- 
planted once before ready for the 
hanging basket. 

You may exercise your own original- 
ity in making up the basket but you 
will want a few plants of upright habit 
of growth, not. too tall. For this pur- 
pose the dwarf varieties are best suit- 
ed. And then, of course, you must 
have some trailers, especially if the 
basket is hung from the porch ceil- 
ing. You will find wandering Jew, 
trailing lantanas, cimbing nasturtiums 
and heliotropes very good for these. 

Using an odd number of plants 
makes the arrangement interesting. 
Do not crowd the basket with plants. 
Two or three kinds of plants are 
enough for artistic effect, or a very ef- 
fective basket can be had by using 
only one kind of plant such as nastur- 
tiums or petunias. 








COOKERY CORNER 








Cocoa Cake 
Mes CHAS. MIERAS is contrib- 
4.2 uting a cocoa cake recipe to our 
Cookery Corner. Altho she is a new 
subscriber, she has already tested 
some of the Cookery Corner recipes 
and now is sending one of her favor- 
ites. Her recipe calls for: 


2 eggs 

2 cups sour cream 

1, cups white sugar 

1 teaspoon butter, melted 

4 level tablespoons cocoa 

1, teaspoon salt 

1°, cups flour 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 level teaspoons soda in 44 cup 
boiling water 


Mix the dry ingredients and add the 
liquid. Beat well and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. The amount of soda 
sounds as if it would be too much but 
you will find the cake to be tender and 
dark with no taste of soda.—Mrs. Chas. 
Mieras, Sioux County, Iowa. 
















Bran Nut Bread 
15 cup sugar 
1 egg 
1 tablespoon butter, melted 
16 cup milk 
1‘, cups flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
1, teaspoon salt 
‘> cup all bran 
1s cup chopped walnut meats 


Mix and sift the flour, baking pow- 
der and salt. Beat the egg and the 
Sugar until light, add milk (to which 
the melted butter has been added) al- 
ternately with the dry ingredients. 
Beat well, then stir in the bran and 
the nuts. Fill a greased bread pan 
three-fourths full and bake in a me- 
dium oven about forty-five minutes. 
This bran nut bread is especially de- 
licious for picnic luncheons, and is one 
of the simplest and easiest recipes 
that I know of.—Mrs. M. L. Wright, 
Tippecanoe County, Indiana. 





Green Onions in Butter Sauce 

UR family is particularly fond of 
Young green onions cooked slight- 
in salted water and served very 
much as one would serve buttered as- 
Paragus. I usually allow five or six 
tresh green onions per person and 


ly 


cook them whole, leaving just a bit of 


the stem turned green. If I am serv- 
ing several people I tie a thread 
around four or five or six of the on- 
ions and it holds them together just 
as it would if I were cooking aspara- 
gus. The onions are so mild in flavor 
that they have become one of our fa- 
vorite green vegetables. Usually, I 
serve them with melted butter, but 
occasionally I make a cream sauce for 
them and they are delicious that way, 
too.—Mrs. H. H. Downs, Kossuth 
County, Iowa. 





Three Minute Cup Cakes 


5 cup of butter or fat 
%, cups of pastry flour 
teaspoons of baking powder 
% teaspoon cinnamon 

» teaspoon nutmeg 

1 cup of sliced seeded dates 
1 cup brown sugar 

2 eges 

% cup milk 


1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 


Place the butter in a mixing bowl in 
a warm place so that it will become 
soft while the other ingredients are 
being measured. Sift the flour, baking 
powder and the spices into a bowl 
with the butter, and add the remain- 
ing ingredients. Beat. vigorously for 
three minutes. Pour into buttered cup 
cake pans and bake in a moderate 
oven for from thirty to forty minutes. 
This recipe will make twelve medium 
sized cakes.—Mrs. J. P. N., Pocahontas 
County. 





Vegetable Loaf 
1 cup cooked beans 
1 cup cooked rice 
% to 1 cup of chopped cold meat 
2 eggs 
Salt, pepper 
2 tablespoons melted butter 
1% cups of hot cream sauce 


Almost any cold vegetable may be 
substituted for those suggested. The 
rice and the egg act as a binder to 
hold the loaf in shape. If the loaf has 
a tendency to fall apart, add more rice 
or another egg. - Mix the ingredients, 








A Morning Frock for Summer 
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shape in a loaf in a baking dish, and 


bake in a moderate oven for forty-five 


minutes. Slice and place on the din- 


ner plate with a serving of the hot 


cream sauce. 


A. N. S., Cass County. | 


OT, sultry, summer 

days! Crisp, smart 
morning dresses. It’s a 
combination that. every 
housewife longs for dur- 
ing the hot summer 
months. How to bring 
that into 


combination 





her own kitchen is a 
problem that presents 
itself to the housewife. 
To solve that problem, 
every housewife must 
have not only plenty of 
house frocks, but frocks 
that are easily made and 
that may be as easily 
laundered and ironed. 
Style No. 3489 may 
be easily adapted to the 
needs of any housewife. 
With the full length 
opening down the side 
front the problem of 
ironing is simplified 
since it opens out flat 
on the ironing board. 
The lines of the dress 
readily adapt them- 
selves to the stout or 
the slender figure. It 
is a straight line style 
varied by inverted 
Plaits at each side of 


i i 


[|| 3489 








the front. below’ the 
patch pockets. The 
plaits, however, may be 
easily omitted if one 
wishes. To give a pan- 
el effect at the front, 
the belt slips under the 
bound opening beneath. 

With such an array 


of lovely tub fabrics on 
* the market in ginghams, 
linens, Indian head and 
rayon, it should be no 
problem at. all for the 
housewife to find a fab- 
desig 


ric and that 





would be suitable to 
her own type. 

This style lends itself 
readily to any type of 
material and may easily 
be adapted to the sport 


«type of dress rather 


than the morning frock. 
You would like it. in a 
soft dull green percale 
or made in one of the 
new tub silks. Long 
sleeves might be added 
or the sleeve removed 
and the dress worn 
sleeveless.’ The dress is 
designed in sizes 16 and 
18 years, or 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 and 46 inches 


Size 36 


bust measure. 
requires two and seven- 
eighths yards of forty- 
inch material and five- 
eighths yard of thirty- 
six-inch contrasting ma- 
terial for the collar and 


cuffs, belt and pocket. 
trim. 

The small _illustra- 
tions show the ease 
with which style No. 
3489 may be made. 


Just two front pieces, a 
straight back —and 
presto! With the aid 
of clever collar, patch 
pockets, a couple of 
smart inverted plaits 
and a slip-under belt, 
the ordinary house 
dress turns out to be 
out of the ordinary. 





During the summer 
months, try making the 
under garments to 














match the morning 
frocks. There are some 
well designed styles in 
bloomers or in the step- 
in shorts that are cool 
and yet so simple in 
construction that they 
launder with ease. 








All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department, 
for ten cents in coin or stamps, coin preferred. 
may also be had for ten cents. 


The new summer fashion book 
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Ir was often been said of the packers that they 
use everything in a hog but the squeal.’ That’s as 
nearly true as we can make it —not only with hogs 
but with all other animals. But it wasn’t always 
that way by any means. It is the result of years 
of study and planning to turn what once was 
waste into useful, salable merchandise. 

At one time the only parts of a steer that were 
used were the carcass and the hide. The rest was 
waste. If Armour and Company did that today 
the price it could pay a farmer for his steer, live 
weight, would be several cents a pound less than 
it is. Credit the difference to waste reduction. 

Where can you reduce waste on your farm? 
That’s worth finding out. For there is the first 
and surest step you can take in lowering your 
costs. Rust is waste—it shortens the useful life 
of tools and equipment. Is all your farm machin- 
ery housed . . . regularly? Friction is waste— 
it is the thief of power. Is every wheel that turns 
on your farm well lubricated? Worn-out machinery 
is waste—it steals useful time for repairs. Using a 
man to do a job that can be done by machinery 
is waste—for motive power costs but a fracticn 
of man-power. 

Every time you meet waste in some form on 

- your farm you have an opportunity to reduce the 
cost of the products of your farm. And every cent 
you reduce your costs is a cent added to your 
profits. When you seek profits not through high 
prices but through low costs you’re bound to find 
what you’re looking for. That method has never 














failed yet. 
ARMOUR anv COMPANY 
U.S.A. 


We have prepared a book describing the better methods that 
produce higher quality cream. We willbe glad to send it to 
you free, upon receipt of this coupon, with your name and 
~address written on it. Armour and Company, Dept.FW-6, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Name 





Town 
































Your Yardstick 


The atory of man's progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 


Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 


Advertisements are your local yardsticks. They tell of the new and 


the best your own dealers carry. 


If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 


Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesso 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes a8 may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each tssue of Wallaces’ Farmer {fs copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
: duced by any other paper until special written permission has begn obtained. : 
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Judah Taken Captive 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for June 16, 1929. II Kings, 25:1-21. 
Printed, II Kings, 25:1-12.) 

“And it came to pass in the ninth 
year of his reign, in the tenth month, 


| in the tenth day of the month, that 
| Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came, 


he and all his army, against Jerusa- 
lem, and encamped against it; and 
they built forts against it roundabout. 
(2) So the city was besieged unto the 
eleventh year of King Zedekiah. (3) 
On the ninth day of the fourth month 
the famine was sore in the city, so 
that there was no bread for the people 
of the land. (4) Then a breach was 
made in the city, and all the men of 
war fled by night by the way of the 
gate between the two walls, which was 
by the king’s garden (now the Chal- 
deans were against the city round 
about); and the king went by the way 
of the Arabah. (5) But the army of 
the Chaldeans pursued after the king, 
and overtook him in the plains of 
Jericho; and all his army was scat- 
tered from him. (6) Then they took 
the king and carried him up unto the 
king of Babylon to Riblah; and they 
gave judgment upon him. (7) And they 
slew the sons of Zedekiah before his 
eyes, and put out the eyes of Zede- 
kiah, and bound him in fetters, and 
carried him to Babylon. (8) Now in 
the fifth month, on the seventh day 
of the month, which was the nine- 
teenth year of king Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, came Nebuzaradan 
the captain of the guard, a servant of 
the king of Babylon, unto Jerusalem. 
(9) And he burnt the house of Jeho- 
vah, and the king’s house; and all the 
houses of Jerusalem, even every great 
house, burnt he with fire. (10) And 
all the army of the Chaldeans, that 
were with the captain of the guard, 
brake down the walls of Jerusalem 
round about. (11) And the residue of 
the people that were left in the city, 
and those that fell away, that fell to 
the king of Babylon, and the residue 
of the multitude, did Nebuzaradan the 
captain of the guard carry away cap- 
tive. (12) But the captain of the 
guard left of the poorest of the land 
to be vine dressers and husbandmen.” 





There is something peculiarly pa- 
thetic in the destruction of a nation. 
No matter how great the individual 
may be, his death affects compara- 
tively few people. When a nation is 
destroyed, no individual, however hum- 
ble, is exempt from the inevitable suf- 
fering; and, unfortunately, upon the 
least guilty and responsible, the wo- 
men and the children, the heaviest 
burden of woe invariably falls. 

There is a peculiar pathos in the 
downfall of Jerusalem, reflected in the 
very tone of the lesson. For nine hun- 
dred years they had been known as the 
people of God, differing from all other 
nations in dress, in food, in manners 
and customs, in government, in laws 
and in ideals. The nation was never a 
great nation, either in territory or pop. 
ulation. Its greatness consisted in its 
lofty ideals, its literature, such as the 
world has never since seen and never 
again will see, and its far-reaching in- 
fluence over thought and action. 

It fell because it failed to live up to 
its ideals and to obey the laws of its 
founder, and, instead of these, adopted 
the ideals, morals, manners and cus- 
toms of the heathen roundabout them. 
The appeals, protests, prophecies and 
threatenings of its prophets against 
their departure from these ideals form 
a large portion of the Bible of the Gen- 





| tile nations. Its Psalms are to this day 


the most fitting expression of human 
emotion in the known world, and its 
laws are the foundation of our juris. 
prudence. No wonder the writer of 
the lesson heaves a sigh as he sums 
up the story of the captivity and the 
causes that led thereto. 

Zedekiah was the last king of Judah. 
He was the youngest son of Josiah, 
His brother, Jehoiakim, had been slain 
in battle and his body left, for a time 
at least, unburied. His son, Jehoiachin, 
after a brief reign of three months and 
ten days, had sacrificed himself and 
the royal family in order to save the 
city from destruction, and was carried 
to Babylon with the leaders of the 
Egyptian faction of the aristocracy 
(which aristocracy was the _ real 
power behind the throne), with a large 
proportion of the best soldiers, a thon- 
sand skilled workmen, together with 
the golden vessels of the treasury. 
Jehoiachin’s uncle, Mattaniah, under 
the name of Zedekiah, was then placed 
on the throne, as a vassal of the Chal- 
dean king. (II Kings, 24:17.) 

While the nation reeled under the 
blow, there was still a chance for Ju- 
dea. The land was left; the city was 
left with its fortifications; the temple 
was left, and the great body of the 
people were left, with their laws and 
their worship. All the prophets were 
left. It was not originally the policy 
of Nebuchadnezzar to make the land 
desolate. It was his policy—and a far- 
seeing policy it was—to have a strong 
second-class kingdom, loyal to him, as 
a buffer between Babylon and Egypt. 
Zedekiah registered a solemn oath by 
Elohim, his own god, to be loyal to 
him. However, as soon as Pharaoh 
Hophra, the new king of Egypt, en- 
deavored to reclaim his lost territory 
from which he had been driven by the 
Babylonians, Zedekiah not only broke 
his oath to the king of Babylon, but 
became the head of an alliance of the 
neighboring tribes to break the yoke 
of Babylon and obey the laws of Egypt. 
Against this, Jeremiah in Judea and 
Ezekiel in Babylon uttered their most 
vehement protests. They regarded the 
breach of this oath as the destruction 
of the last hope of Israel. 

This, however, was not the real trow- 
ble. The fundamental laws of the king- 
dom had long been violated. The kings 
from Josiah down had been kings only 
in name. The real power was an Oli- 
garchy of princes, and, it would ap 
pear, mostly wealthy land owners who 
had robbed the poor of their lands in 
violation of the laws of Moses. These 
naturally were devotees of idolatry. 
They were pleased with the ceremonial 
worship which did not rebuke the sins 
of their lives, and were in fact a cover 
for the grossest licentiousness. Nat- 
urally, an oligarchy in time becomes 
divided against itself; and hence if we 
study Jeremiah and Ezekiel closely, 
we will see that there was a faction of 
them that was determined to form al 
alliance with Egypt, and another fae 
tion that was determined to remail 
true. to Babylon, and between these the 
poor, weak king, Zedekiah, wavered 
from time to time. 
one time made an effort to enforce the 
statutes of Moses with reference 10 
land holding and slavery, and entered 
into a public solemn covenant (Jere 
miah, 34:8-20), but this covenant was 
broken, as was his oath to Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

The nation was therefore ripe for 
its fall. Incensed by the treachery of 
Zedekiah, Nebuchadnezzar came UP 
against Jerusalem for the third time; 


for there were three capitivities—the 
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captivity of Manasseh, the captivity o7 
Jehoiachin, and the final captivity of 
gedekiah. He was evidently deter- 
mined to make an end of the nation so 
false to both God and man. Jerusalem 
was the natural stronghold, and as 
such was selectéd to be the capital of 
his kingdom. It had been well fortified 
for ages, and hence, notwithstanding 
the weakness of the kingdom on ac- 
count of the second captivity, the siege 
jasted eighteen months, and the city 
was at last reduced by starvation. The 
king escaped, and in endeavoring to 
cross the Jordan, was overtaken, his 
sons killed before his eyes, he himself 
pound hand and foot with fetters, and 
holding a rope attached to a ring thru 
his nose, his eyes were put out with a 
spear, according to Jewish tradition, 
in the hands of Nebuchadnezzar him- 
self. 

It was the firm conviction of the 
Jews that God would take care of His 
holy city, the temple, the ark, and the 
cherubim. It was necessary, therefore, 
to destroy all these before the natural 
national spirit could be broken. That 


Nebuchadnezzar was permitted to do | 
little God cares for | 


this shows how 
sacred memorials, for churches and 
altars and the very holiest things, af- 
ter these are regarded merely with su- 
perstitious awe, and the spirit of true 
worship has departed. Thus fell the 
city of David. 

“How doth the city sit solitary, that 
was full of people! She is become as 
a widow, that was great among the 
nations! She that was a princess 
among the provinces is become trib- 
utary. . . . Is it nothing to you, all 
ye that pass by? 


row, which is brought upon me, where- 
with Jehovah hath afflicted me in the 
day of his fierce anger.” (Lamenta- 
tions, 1:1 and 12.) 

Not only did Jerusalem fall, but all 
the surrounding nations. The fall of 
Jerusalem was one of the great epochs 
in the history of the world. Read the 
prophecies of Jeremiah, Isaiah, and 
Ezekiel, and of some of the other 
prophets, and note how it was pointed 
out beforehand that Babylon was to be 
the great “hammer” in the hand of 
the Lord with which to smite down all 
the surrounding nations, it in turn to 
be wiped off the face of the earth by 
the Medes and Persians, the race of 
Japheth, the first of the great nations 
to obtain world mastery; and, it may 
be added, a people with truer concep- 
tions of the Divine Being than the cor- 
rupt races of Shem had at that time. 
Will the race of Japheth and our own 
race in time fall by the weight of their 
own corruptness and be superseded by 
the race of Ham? God is no respecter 
either of persons or races. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book "Old Mother West Wind,”* 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 











Behold, and see if | 
there be any sorrow like unto my sor- | 








Is She Worth Protecting? 










If you could see a fly leave a germ 
on your child’s hand as she sits at break- 
fast, you’d drive down and buy a can 

of Flit and the handy sprayer 

before you finished your 
coffee. If you could see a germ 
of malaria getting into your 
child’s blood from the sting of 
a mosquito as she sits reading 
near you, there’d be no more in- 
sects in your home ever again! 
These things happen—the govern- 
ment tells you so. 


The U. S. Public Health Service 
says, “Thousands die every year 
from diseases carried by flies.’”? The 
Pennsylvania Board of Health says, 
“The fly is a Messenger of Death.” 


Don’t wait for sickness to prove this 
to you! It’s so easy to be safe now, as 
well as comfortable, with Flit on sale 
everywhere and the sprayer so easy to 
use. Modern farmers don’t stand for 
insects in their homes. Anything that 
flies, dies, when you float a Flit fog in 
a room with doors and windows closed. 




















Most People Prefer 
FLIT — Because: 


I. It kills quicker. 


2. Itisguaranteed to kill house- 
hold insects or money back. 


3- It repels insects outdoors. 
wa 4- Its vapor does not stain. 
§~ Ithasa pleasant clean smell. 


| Ge It is the largest selling in- 
secticide in the world. 


7 It is easy to use, especially 
with the inexpensive Flit 
sprayer. 


It is absolutely harmless to 
people—perfectly safe to use 
around children. 


Spray Flit into the cracks and crannies, 
and all the crawlers are dead—and 
their eggs too. No more filthy roaches, 
ants, bed bugs—all gone. Also kills 
moths. Comfortable—modern—safe— 
part of your correct farming practice. 


And if you want to be comfortable 
outdoors, Flit keeps insects away for 
several hours when sprayed around 
the porch, or on your clothes. Take 
Flit along when hunting or fishing! 
Don’t be without Flit any longer. Bugs 
are not only a nuisance. They threaten 
your family’s life! Get the yellow can 
with the black band—today. 
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Why Fitter, the Bat, 
Flies at Night 


Flitter the Bat made Peter Rabbit's 
head dizzy. Peter couldn't help watch- 
ing him. He just had to. It seemed so 
Wonderful that Flitter could really fly, 


that whenever he saw him, Peter had to 
Stop and watch. And then, as he saw 
Flitter twist and turn, fly high, fly low, 
s0 ‘round and ’round, Peter’s head would 
begin to swim and grow dizzy, and he 
Wondered and wondered how it was that 
Flitter himself didn’t grow dizzy. 
4 It must be fine to fly,” thought Peter. 
I wish I could fly. If I could, I wouldn’t 
mend all my time flying around the way 
. itter does. I'd go on long journeys and 
See the Great World. I’d fly way, "way up 
> the blue, blue sky, the way OI Mistah 
ezzard does, where I could look down 
* tala all that is going on in the Green 
gt and on the Green Meadows. And 
alg in the daytime, because there is 
ak going on then. I wonder, now, why 
is that Flitter never comes out until 





ought of that before, but I wonder 


It’s a healthy habit—Spray 







"The yellow 
can with the 
black band” 


REG. U & PAT. OFF. 


KILLS — FLIES — MOSQUITOES — ROACHES — ANTS — BED BUGS — QUICK! 





why it is that he flies only at night. I 
believe I'll ask Grandfather Frog the very 
next time I see him.” 

Now you know that once Peter Rab- 
bit’s curiosity is aroused, it just has to 
be satisfied. No sooner did he begin to 
wonder about Flitter the Bat than he 
could think of nothing else. So he watched 
until the way was clear, and then he 
started for the Smiling Pool as fast as he 
could go, lipperty-lipperty-lip. He hoped 
he would find Grandfather Frog sitting as 
usual on his big, green lily-pad, and that 
he would be good-natured. If he wasn’t 
feeling good-natured, it would be of no 
use to ask him for a story. ‘ 

When Peter reached the Smiling Pool 
he was disappointed, terribly disappoint- 
ed. The big, green lily-pad was there, but 
there was no one sitting on it. Somehow 
the Smiling Pool didn’t seem quite like 
itself without Grandfather Frog sitting 
there watching for foolish green flies. 
Peter’s face showed just how disappoint- 
ed he felt. He was just going to turn 
away when a great, deep voice said: 

“Chug-a-rum! Where are your man- 
ners, Peter Rabbit, that you forget to 
speak to your elders?” ¥ 

Peter stared eagerly into the Smiling 
Pool, and presently he saw two great gog- 
gly eyes and‘the top of a green head, ’way 





———— 


out almost in the middle of the Smiling 
Pool. It was grandfather Frog himself, 
having his morning swim. 

“Oh, Grandfather Frog, I didn’t see you 
at all!” cried Peter. “If I had, of course 
I would have spoken. The fact is, I i 

“You want a story,” finished Grand- 
father Frog for him. “You can’t fool me, 
Peter Rabbit. You came over here just to 
ask me for a story. I know you, Peter! I 
know you! Well, what is it this time?’ 

“If you please,” replied Peter politely 
and heppily, for he saw that Grandfather 
Frog was feeling good-natured, ‘‘why is it 
that Flitter the Bat flies only at night?’”’ 


(Continued next week) 


York, and another speaker not yet 
nounced. 

This program is staged in connection 
with the National Four-H Club Camp, 
held annually in Washington, and the 
winners of the Warburton and Smith tro- 
phies for club achievements will be an- 
nounced. The United States Marine Band 
will furnish music for this occasion. We 
believe that Four-H group clubs will find 
it a novel program, 


an- 








SURPLUS WATER WEAKENS 
CONCRETE 


Too much water in concrete is the 
weakening factor. Suppose you put one 
extra gallon into a proper batch of con- 
crete made from a bag of cement, it 
would then take thirteen pounds more of 
cement to make up for that extra gallon, 
In other words, that gallon of water cost 
in strength about the price of thirteen 
pounds .of cement. 





NATIONAL FOUR-H CAMP BROAD- 
: CAST 

A program of interest to Iowa farm 
folks will be that offered by the National 
Broadcasting Company on June 22, when 
a Four-H boys’ and girls’ club broadcast 
will be made, starting at 9 a.-m., central 
standard time. Among the speakers at 
this program will be Miss Isabel Bevier, 
formerly dean of home economics at the 
University of Illinois, who will speak in 
Chicago; Dean A. R. Mann, of Cornell 
University, who will speak from New 





PIKE COUNTY, MISSOURI, USES 
LIMESTONE 
A solid trainload of forty ton cars more 
than three miles long is the amount of. 
limestone used annually by Pike county, 
Missouri, farmers. 
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WDovs.e the egg yield of your flock with Gee Bee Egg 
e 


Mash. 
average hen fed 


The average hen lays 72 eggs r year. 
, Bee ad Seok tage 3 y 


150 eggs per 


year. Think of the extra profit this means. 


Gee Bee Egg Mash provides all the materials your hens need 


Po 


for bmg egg production. It is the result of constant testing at our 
Experimental Station, under direction of Prof. L. S. Klein- 


schmidt, formerly of Penn State College. 







Go to your local Gee Bee dealer for this 
tested and proved egg mash. Also for other Gee 
Bee Feeds—there’s one for your every feeding 
purpose. Mail coupon for valuable literature. 


GRAIN BELT MILLS CO., South St. Joseph, Mo. 
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FEED SERVICE DEPT., GRAIN BELT MILLS CoO. 
Desk A-629 South St. Joseph, Mo. 


Please mail me free literature on how to increase 
the egg production of my flock. 
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business. 


Brown Leghorns 


BELL HATCHERY, 


tock represents the cream of high record 
eavy tering pune from these chicks from world famed strains, will put you in a paying poultry 
e cockerels fatten quickly, and make big, plump broilers to eat and sell. Order 

from ad or write for FREE CATA ; Bank, 


100 500 1000 100 
White Leghorns...... $10.00 $50.00 $100.00 | Wh. Plymouth Rocks 12.00 
.-- 10.00 50.00 108.00 

Rhode Island Reds.. 11.00 55.00 110.00 | Buff Orpingtons 

Brd. Plymouth Rocks 11.00 55.00 110.00 Asserted ‘a, 

Box B, 


¥, 


these LOW PRICES 


No need to tie up your money weeks in 
Balance seven days before shipment. 
pee cent alive, prepaid. Our 


Only $1.00 per 100 deposit books your order, 
them, 100 
A flock of 


advance. $ 
Prompt delivery--you get chicks when you want 
ying strains. 







LOG. hank Reference: Citizens Mutual Ban 

600 1090 
60.00 120.00 
Plymouth Rocks 12.00 60.00 120.00 





wns... 9.00 45.00 90.00 
DONNELLSON. IOWA 








1500 ANNUALLY FROM 50 





22 years. Prompt Shipment. 


You can do tue same with our 300 egg blood line TANCRED strain. 
Low prices. These are not “HATCHERY chicks.” 






“the Worid’s Greatest Layers.” 


Catalog and Poultry Guide free. Leghorn breeders 
EK 


@GLAND FARM, Box W. MT. VERNON, IOWA 















and penetrate the feathers; killing lice. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


‘Black Leaf 40° 


Kills Poultry Lice 





—Beforethechickensperch. 
Only asmall paint brush and 
a can.of “Black Leaf 40’’ are 
needed. While chickens roost, fumes are slowly released 
Eliminates in- 
dividual handling of birds. Ask your dealer or write us. 





CHICK 


At Cost of Ordinary Chicks 


Stato Accredited, 100% live delivery, prepaid. Catalog 
CES PE 


Free. PER 100 CHICKS 
BREED NAME Utility Bred Quality | Master Gred 
Strain Straia Strain 
Leghorns ......... $10.00 $13.00 $16.00 
Anconas............ 11.00 14.00 
Barred Rocks... 11.00 14.00 17.00 
White Rocke... 12.00 15.00 18.00 
8. & R. C. Reds 12.00 15.00 18.00 
Wyandottes...... 12.00 15.00 18.00 
Orpingtons ...... 12.00 15.09 18.00 
ht Brahmas 15.00 18.00 21.00 


Per 100: Assorted $8; Heavy , Assorted $10. 
Get our svecial prices on 
Misscuri Poultr; Farms, ox 


200 EGO 
BRED 





orders. | 
Columbia, Me. | 300 Rice St., 


The Mite Destroyer and Wood Preserver 


Mites cost the poultry raiser from $25.00 to 850.00 a 
year in poultry and egg losses for each 100 hens. 
KAZOL wiil clean ap tne henhouse of mites and 
keep it so. 

KAZOL sprayed on the inside of henhouse keeps 
mites, bedbugs, etc. out of henhouse for one year or 
money is refunded. 

KAZOL is made of such ingredients that it aiso 
preserves wood against decay and adds at least 100 
per cent to the life of fence posts, poles, floors, silos, 
hog houses, brooders, chicken houses and shingles. 

Five gallons of KAZOL is a $7.50 value. 
those answering this ad the price is only ¢€ 00, You 
may send personal check or we canshipC. 0. D. You 
may use one gallon out of five and if, after using, you 
are not satisfied that the KAZOL its as represented, 
return the four gallons and your money wil! be re- 
funded. Address Kalvig Mfg. Co., Kanawha, Iowa. 


But to 





HOW TO KEEP . 
Turkeys From Dying 


Thousands of turkey raisers from 
all parts of the United States have 
found that Rayzem takes the bad 
luck out of Turkey raising. Rayzem 
isa stomach and intestinal antisep- 
tic that is aranteed to prevent 
blackhead. Follow our instructions 
use Rayzem and you will have good 
Large trial size $1.10 post- 
paid; medium size $2.50: iarge size 
. $5.00. C. O. D. if you wish. Money 
back if you are not satisfied. Order now. 
EVERARD-MORRIS CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Feathering Indicates 
Maturity 


Variation in the time of feathering 
tells us facts of real value if we will 
but accept them. Slow feathering of 
all or nearly all~the chicks generally 
means that we have not fed a good 
ration. The shortage is generally in 
green feed or protein, tho it may be 
in minerals. If chicks of the American 
breeds reach the age of eight or nine 
weeks, and a goodly number are half 
naked or irregularly feathered, it’s 
t.me to check up on the ration. 

But when most of the chicks of one 
age are nicely and neatly feathered, 
while some are bare and ragged, we 
can rather safely assume, if the hous- 
ing and feed have been the same, that 
the trouble is an inherited variation in 
maturity. 








THE POULTRY 


winter, it is not uncommon for the pro. 
portion to be sixty parts of grain to 
forty parts of mash. 

Wet masites are often fed in sum. 


| mer in order to encourage greater con- 





Rate of feathering, especially with | 
cockerels, is of real value in selecting | 


early maturing birds. Cockerels kept 
for breeding purposes should be first 
culled for maturity—not when six to 
ten months old, but when that many 
weeks old. An ideal way would be to 
go over the cockerels when half the 
lot shows complete feathering, includ- 
ing tails, wings and rear of abdomen. 
This should be at six to eight weeks 
with Leghorns and at seven to ten 
weeks with the larger breeds. Every 
cockerel showing a bare neck, back or 
rear should be sorted into the mar- 
keting pen, also those with skimpy 
wings and runty tails. Since there is 
a close relationship between early ma- 
turity and high egg production, the 
early maturing cockerels should be 
selected, and feathering is the best 
measure we have of this at an early 
age. Weight doesn’t tell anything def- 
inite. 

Poultry specialists say that early and 
complete feathering over the back is 
one of the best signs of vigor, long life 
and resistance to disease and adverse 
conditions. So the naked, sunburned, 
two or three months old chick should 
find its way into the frying pan at an 
early age. 


Feed Plenty of Mash 
in Summer 


Hens will lay well in April but one 
should not get excited over heavy egg 
production at. that time, as practically 
every normal hen will lay at a rela- 
tively high rate of speed during the 
early spring. The test of a feeder’s 
ability comes later in the season when 
the weather begins ‘to get hot. When 
the season advances the ration must 
be changed so that the hens will get 
feed which is not so heating as that 
required in winter. 

The grains in a ration are largely 
used to supply heat and energy. Mash 
is fed in order to carry protein which 
is needed in building muscular frame- 
work or eggs. Therefore, as the sea- 
son advances it is necessary to give 
the hens more mash and less grain. 
If the usual combinations of feeds are 
used, hens should get at least as much 
mash as grain during hot weather. In 








sumption of feed. The regular mash 
is used, it being dampened to a crum- 
bly condition before feeding. Heng 
should be given what they will clean 
up in ten or fifteen minutes. Outside 
mash hoppers will also encourage con- 
sumption, as hens often refuse to go 
into houses in order to eat mash. 

If the hens do not have good range 
where they can get plenty of green 
feed, this should also be supplied as 
well as mash. Plenty of cool water, 
good shade and quarters that are free 
from lice and mites all work together 
to aid the producer in maintaining pro- 
duction thruout the summer months. 


Who Is Right on Feeding 
Baby Chicks? 


A recent experiment which has been 
reported from Wisconsin contradicts 
the theory that baby chicks should not 
be fed until they are from forty-eight 
to seventy-two hours of age. The ex- 
periment station divided chicks into 
three grouns at hatching time. One lot 
was put into a brooder when hardly 
dry and encouraged to eat and drink. 
A second lot was held in chick boxes 
for forty-eight hours, and a third lot 
was held for seventy-two hours before 
putting into the brooder. 

The results of their experiment 
showed that there was better growth 
and less mortality in the chicks that 
were fed early. Fasting the chicks for 
seventy-two hours seemed to be a dis- 
tinct drawback as compared to the 
other chicks. 

Examination of the chicks that died, 
as well as others that were killed for 
that purpose, showed as high a per- 
centage of unabsorbed yolks in the 
chicks chat were fasted as those that 
were fed early. This does not indicate 
that the early feeding is a cause for 
unabsorbed yolks, as is usually con 
sidered to be the case. 

The results of this experiment ex 





| plode the old tradition relative to the 


withholding of feed from young chicks. 
Most people who have followed the 
practice for many years will undoubt- 
edly want to hear of additional exper 


| imental data before they give up their 


old practice. It is a well known fact 


| that chicks which have fasted too lon 


or which are fed too sparingly at 
first are often injured by eating 100 
much sand or litter. This can be over 
come by arranging feed and drink 80 
that the chicks will get the proper 
things to eat and drink as soon as they 


| are placed in the brooder. 





It is also a well proved fact that it 
pays to put the young chicks from the 
incubator into chick boxes as soon 4 
they are fairly dry and hold them 
there while the remainder of the chicks 
are hatching. Probably the success of 
this plan is due to relieving the co® 
gestion of the incubator and prevent 
ing overheating or chilling. The 
spread of bacillary white diarrhea 8 
also prevented by keeping the chicks 
quiet in a darkened place so that they 
are not picking at the droppings. 
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Mest other states. 


important one for the dairy and oleo- 
Margarine 


(25) 859 











Proper Cooling Very 
Essential 


The proper cooling of cream imme- 
diately after milking has probably 
been responsible for more improve- 
ment in cream quality than any other 
practice which has been generally 
adopted by dairymen. Additional at- 
tention to cleanliness is important but 
the results from cleanliness will us- 
ually not be noticed unless it is ae- 
companied with proper cooling of the 
product. 

A small tank constructed somewhat 


similar to the one shown in the ac- | 


companying cut is 
rangement for taking care of cream. 
A tall narrow can is excellent for cool- 
ing the warm cream, while the regular 
five or ten gallon cream can can be 
held in the cooler for storing the cream 
until it is taken to market. 

Warm cream should not be mixed 
with the cool cream until it has been 
cooled to the temperatyre of the water 
in the tank: The mixing of warm 
cream with the eool cream increases 


an ‘excellent ar- | 





| of purebred cattle. 


THE DAIRY 










shortening compounds were put up 
and manufactured to resemble butter, 
but were labeled as shortening, so as 
to avoid federal restrictions in regard 


| to the sale of colored oleomargarine. 





Purebred Cattle on Shares 


It is not uncommon to receive in- 
quiries on different types of partner- 
ships involving the ownership ahd 
management of dairy cattle. Probably 
the most suecessful type of partner- 
ship is that involving the handling 
In a case of this 
kind, the man handling the cattle is 
usually a man who has made a fair 
success with grade dairy cattle, but 
lacks the finances to purchase the nec- 
essary foundation stock for a purebred 
dairy herd. 

Any returns from the sale of any 
offspring which are sold during the 
period of the contract are divided 
equally between the two partners. The 


man furnishing the feed, housing and | 


labor receives all the dairy products 
which are sold. At the end of the 


‘emmFRESH CREAM BEING COOLED 
a GrCoLlD CREAM HELD FOR SHIPPING 
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COOLING TANK 


the bacterial action, thereby lowering 
the quality. 

If a cooling tank of this character is 
built between the pump and the regu- 
lar stock tank, the pumping of water 
for the stock will keep the water cool 
in the cooling tank as well as elimi 
hating double pumping. 





Colored Shortening Tax 


A recent decision in the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia over- 
ruled or denied the requests of differ- 
ent manufacturers of colored shorten- 
ing compounds for a permanent in- 
junction against the commissioner “of 
internal revenue, to restrain them from 
applying the federal oleomargarine law 
to artificially colored nut product 
shortening. The decision also dis- 
solved the temporary injunetion that 
had previously been granted. 

This will mean that the federal 
authorities are now at liberty to pro- 
ceed to administer the oleomargarine 
law with respect to these products. 
All collectors of internal revenue have 
been instructed to collect the taxes and 
Secure the licenses from wholesale and 
Tetail dealers handling sueh produets, 
Subject to the decisions of the courts 
Many cases that may be contested in 
Considering the merits of the 
Vidual products. 


indi- | 





STOCK WATERING TANK 


contract, all of the cattle are sald, the 
man who furnished the money receiv- 
ing back the first cost of the animals 
and one-half of the increase. 


An arrangement of this kind usually 
contemplates that the man taking care 
of the eattle will maintain at least a 
portion of his grade cattle and use the 
high producing bull to breed to his 
grade cows. This means that he will 
gain, not only by the good production 
of the purebred cows, but also in the 
improved production of the grade 


|. calves. 


| 
| 





| 


Towa has not been bothered by the | 


Sale of this product, as our state law 


is more stringent than the laws of 
This decision is an, 


interests combined, 


| 


as | 


| 


If the contract is over too long a 
period, the man furnishing the pure- 
bred cattle will have the best of the 
arrangement, as the cattle will increase 
in numbers in a geometrical ratio, un- 
less there are unusual losses. On the 
other hand, if the period of the con- 
tract is too short, the increase in num- 
bers will not be sufficient to make it 
a profitable investment. A period of 
five or six years will usually be found 
satisfactory. 

It is important that both members 
of the partnership be honest and trust- 
worthy, and men who are accustomed 
to handling dairy cattle. The selection 
of foundation animals is important. If 
such a business is well managed and 
both parties are fair and honest, it 
should not only be an interesting enter- 
prise, but it should pay satisfactory 
returns for both men under normal 
conditions. 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have worked out 
any other partnership arrangements in 
the handling of dairy cattle. 
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Milking 


Nothing’ can 
Approach the 
Wonderful 
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Magnetic Milker 


ROM all sections of the country 
reports are coming about the 
new De Laval Magnetic Milker 

v « » Never saw such wonderful 
milking + + wv Pleased beyond expec- 
tations » + vw Itsurecanmilk + wv vw 
Runs like a clock » ~ vw Cows pro- 
duced more milk with first milking 
v v «+ Milkedinhalfthe time wv + v 
A pleasure to operate. 

And so we could go on quoting from 
pleased users. But such enthusiastic 
reports are not surprising. The new 
Magnetic retains all of the good 
features of De Laval Milkers, which 
were always considered the world’s 
best, and combines with them greater 
simplicity of construction and installa- 
tion, greater convenience, and less 
power requirements. 

The new magnetic pulsation control 
is absolutely uniform, lightning fast, 


reliable and efficient. No other milker 
has this feature, but electro-magnetic 
force is used extensively for operating 
railroad signals and switches, in tele- 
phones, pipe organs, and many other ® 
places where dependability and effi- 
ciency are desired. 

In addition, the De Laval Magnetic 
has fourteen other exclusive features, 
making it the world’s best milker. It 
milks cows faster and better, produces 
more and cleaner milk, will save more 
time and put more pleasure and profit 
in dairying than can be done in any 
other way. It is easy to operate, 
easily cleaned and easy to own, for 
one can be bought on easy monthly 
installments. Operates with elec- 
tricity or gas engines. Made in a 
variety of sizes for milking one to 1000 
or more cows. Send coupon for full 
information. 


















Also the New De Laval Utility Milker 
—For the Low Price Field 





THE DE LAVAL ‘SEPARAT 3 844) 
A quality milker for the low price field. Units pod 165 =e. nopt. 
can be used on existing single pipe line installations, Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. ° 


or it can used as a complete outfit. Made in 


one and two unit sizes for milking one to 20 cows. Francisco, 61 Beale St. 


Milker OD 








Sold on easy terms—send coupon for in- Please send me, without ob- }<. ,arator 
formation prices. ligation, full information on abe ental 
Two complete lines of De Laval ee 
nm : SRE AM GT 
information. 





Send coupon for full 














Stop 


fly torture 


Get more milk from your cows 


IT PAYS in cow comfort, in extra milk yield, and in your own 
comfort at milking time to drive away the pestering, blood- 
sucking flies. Cows protected with Dr. Hess Fly Chaser relax 
and “give down,” so you get all the rich strippings. 

Spray one of your cows with Dr. Hess Fly Chaser, then com- 
pare her with others not sprayed. See how quiet and peace- 
able she is—how easy to milk, how much more milk she gives. 

Be humane to your hard-working horses. Spray them with 
Dr. Hess Fly Chaser regularly and they’ll get their much- 
needed rest. You'll save horse-flesh and they will better stand 
the hard summer work. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser 


has the odor of the pines 


Its pine woods odor, so agreeable to you, absolutely repels flies. 
It takes away offensive smells of stables and yards. 

Dr. Hess Fly Chaser, in its improved form, is of a light amber 
color. Used to protect pure white or show animals from fies, 
it gives a smooth, satin coat without gumming the hair or the 
least discoloration. 

It is an excellent disinfectant. Laboratory tests show it has 
the strength to kill practically all forms of disease germs. 


Sold on guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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His Sick Pigs Lost 
Wads of Worms 


Now—they are 
doing fine. 


Growing 
like weeds 
















Hog raiser 
tells of 
unusual 
experi- 
ence 











wonders for sick, 
wormy pigs. 


Imperial, Nebr., was worried 
They were all run down 


Henry Lenhart, 
about his spring pigs. 
... couldn't get going. 
He expected them to break with some sickness, 
any day, and start dying. 

BUT—what a difference the very next week! 


Listen to Lenhart: “I gave those sick pigs some 
*Liguid HOG-HEALTH’. Soon, I found wads of 
worms and it sure straightened up those pigs. 
They are now growing like weeds.” 

WORMS —that was the trouble! Worms were 
stunting their growth ... preventing high priced 
feed from putting on pork. 


Are YOUR Pigs Sick 
or Unthrifty? 


Don’t wait a minute! Get some “Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH” quick. Nothing worms pigs better 
mor easier. No starving. No individual treat- 
ments. No bad after-effects. Just mix with reg- 
ular feed. Pigs likeit...eatit readily. 

It does much more than get the worms. It has 
the combined action of wormer, mineralizer, tonic, 
disease-resistant and treatment for sick pigs. 
Avoids and treats Necro, Flu, Mixed Infection, 
Swine Plague, Scours, back-weakness, etc. Grows 
larger pigs—gets them to market weeks sooner— 


Easy method works | 


. eating, but not growing. | 





because it keeps them free of worms and disease | 


and assistsin getting the utmost benefit from feed. 

Tested in 10,000 hog lots during the last 2 years 
and proved to be the most remarkable remedy 
ever discovered. 


FREE 


Sample 
. will send you 


afreesample. Just mail the 
coupon. It has started thous- 
ands of successful hog raisers 
See how 


more money 
with your 
hogs that we 









on the right track. 
easy it istouse. See how the 
pigs like it. Mail the 
coupon N-O-W! 











Most remarka- 
nn ig book ever 


80 pages 
Ilustrated thicuah: 
out. Symptoms, causes 
and treatment of hog 
diseases. How to raise 
250-Ib. name ip Smenthe, Send 
coupon NOW 





General Veterinary Laboratory 
Dept. B-17, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send, free and postpaid, sample of 
“Liquid HOG-HEALTH” and 80-page Hog 
Health book. 


Name.._. <hinebikies-b ckmé Seine wie eam 
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Copper - Bearing Galvanized Steel 
can’t rust; won’t rot; fast deliv- 









needs little power. Best; priced 

right. Write for catalog. 

Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
103 McLun Street 














Fii THEY SPREAD 
y where, ps cur KILLER “aan, 
kille all ‘fies, Neat, as svenlont 


Insist ion 
DAISY FLY KILLER 


rom your dealer. 
MAROLD SOMERS aecokiva N. ¥. 


We are so positive you will find ‘‘Liquid | 
HOG-HEALTH” a great help in making | 


























ENGINEERING 


! ty-subsecriber line is badly overloaded, 
while the one with ten on is about 


Use of Oversize Tires 


A Wisconsin reader writes: 

“Please give me the arguments for 
and against the use of oversize auto 
and truck tires. This is being quite 
generally advocated by dealers and I 
believe your readers would be inter- 
ested in hearing about it.” 

The arguments in favor of using over- 
size tires are about as follows: 

1. Will give longer life, since with a 
larger bearing surface, the given car 
will make a lighter load per square 
inch of tire. Apparently borne out by 
results. 

2. Will give easier riding, since with 
larger bearing surface and less weight 
per square inch, a lighter pressure can 
be carried without injury to the tire 
fabric. Undoubtedly true. 

3. Will give better traction in sand 
or mud, since with more surface in 
contact with ground for a given weight, 
the ground friction is increased but 
the lighter weight per square inch 
helps to prevent digging in. So marked 
is this improvement that. with balloon 
tires we can go safely where chains 
would be required with smaller tires. 





4. Less danger of skidding, due to | 


the larger surface in contact with 
ground. This apparently. is also true. 


the use of oversize tires are: 

1. More difficult and uncertain to 
steer, especially in mud, loose gravel 
or snow. This can easily be noticed 
on trial, and may become dangerous at 
high speeds on uncertain footing. 

2. More likely to side wall damage 
in ruts. 
it should be noticed that oversize tires 
have a strong tendency towards round- 
ing and smoothing down rough and 
rutty roads. 

3. Require more fuel than smaller 


/ and harder tires, especially in dusty or 





gravelly roads or in light mud or snow. 
Probably true, but the difference is not 
as great as most people think. 

4. More subject to puncture because 
flatter on the ground. Apparently not 
borne out by experience, as the tread is 
made quite heavy and the side walls 
more flexible. 

5. More expensive in first cost. This 
is true, but the yearly operating cost is 
probably no greater, since greater mile- 
age can be secured. 

Each owner must be his own judge 
of the relative importance of these dif- 
ferent points as applied to his condi- 
tions. 





Troubie With Telephone 
Ringing 

A Michigan reader writes: 

“We have two rural telephone lines 
here, one with ten shareholders and 
another with twenty subscribers. <A 
telephone with four-bar generator will 
work fine on the ten-subscriber line, 
but will not work at all on the line 
with twenty subscribers. All the trou- 
ble is in ringing out, the telephones 
work all right in other ways. What 
is the trouble, and how can it be rem- 
edied?” 

Your only trouble is that your twen- 


This is apparently true, but | z ‘ 
PP y | capping chimney tops, and it is con- 





what it should be. There is so much 
reactance in the twenty ringing coils 
that the four-bar generator is not able 
to force sufficient impulse thru them 
to actuate the bells. 

The proper remedy is to cut your 
twenty-subscriber line about the mid- 
dle and make two ten-subscriber lines, 
with the possibility of taking on two 
or three more on each line. Then you 
will find your four-bar telephones will 
ring thru in good shape and you will 
get better service all around. Ten to 
twelve telephones on a rural line will 
give good service, but after the num- 
ber reaches fifteen, it gets worse. 

The other thing you can do is to re- 
place your four-bar telephones with 
six-bar instruments. This will help a 
great deal in ringing, but will not help 
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Most every grain grower, who watches marker q on 

tices, has long ago resolved to hold all or part of sevel 

is crop on the farm. Year after year prices go up at on 
after harvest. But itdoes the farmer no good who : 
| faces to market. Lack of farm storage is no longer and ¢ 
| an obstacle to taking an extra profit more than The 
enough to return the investment de first year. 

Just tell your local dealer where to set the Butler lengt 
Ready-Made Farm Storage units needed. oose on, 
either the round or rectangular styles. Popular 500 
and 1,000 bushel sizes provide safe, durable protec- er di 
tion at a few cents a bushel. Other sizes for even anch 
the largest grain farms. Made only of first quality 
et steel. Constructed to secure the greatest hook 
strength _ pound of steel. Not only protects all fit it 
kinds of grain but im- | 
proves the grades as well. over 

Butler-Dixie and s 

Farm Elevator a! 

Speeds up grain handling facto 
—cuts cost way down. throv 
Handles in and out of 
enn. A ang (mere quick upon 
and easy. Airs, cleans, con- : 
ditions. Blower or bucket Butler turn 
type. A real, cheap hired Farm Tanks the p 
— erg Sveum. Scand, There 

ree Boo of quality nearly 
F klet 30 years. Ask your and a 

Write for an lete in- dealer for Butler Rus- stone 
formation and delivered Pruf or Rus-Pruf Jr. 
prices. Let us give you Get both quality steel preve 
the name of our reliable and strongest con- If the 
dealer in your town. struction, 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO, Fj 
Kansas City, Mo. ines, > > r 
1212 Eastern Ave. ! 


with cross noises, too many listening 
in and the other troubles which a 
grounded rural telephone line is so 
subject to. 





Concrete Chimney Top 


A Michigan correspondent writes. 
“J have a chimney whose top is de- 
fective and which I wish to repair and 


The arguments usually made against | extend in height with concrete, making 


the forms on the ground in sections of 
about a foot in height so they will be 
easy to handle. Will concrete crack by 
heat or cold and is it as safe as brick 
construction? What part of cement 
and gravel should be used in its con- 
struction?” 

Concrete is quite commonly used for 


sidered far safer and more lasting than 
brick for this purpose, altho the use 
of good cement mortar instead of sand 
and lime for laying up the brick wall 
help a great deal in preventing the top 
bricks from loosening. The only ques- 
tion about extending the height with 


| concrete would be the matter of looks. 





A brick chimney with a comparatively 


narrow concrete cap on top looks all’ 


right, but I doubt whether you would 
like the appearance of say three feet of 
brick above tthe roof, then perhaps 
three or four feet of concrete on top of 
that. It seems to me that if this is 
done, the brick part down to the roof 
should be stuccoed, so the whole would 
appear of cement. 

In building such a chimney top or ex- 
tension, I would advise that the form 
all be made in one unit so the whole 
thing can be poured at once, as it will 
not be too heavy to handle, will be 
more solid, and can be more easily 
stayed to hold it in position. Galvan- 
ized horizontal wires should be put in 
the concrete as it is poured to prevent 
vertical cracks, especially at the cor- 
ners, and vertical wires should be used 
to prevent horizontal cracks. A mix- 
ture of one part cement to two parts 
sand to three parts gravel will make a 
good, strong concrete, or one part ce- 
ment to three parts sand will be all 
right. Much good information on 
chimney construction will be found 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1230—“Chimneys 
and Fireplaces,” which can be secured 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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FARM STORAGE | | 
Farm Elevators - Farm Tanks 
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Without Poison give | 
A New Exterminator that would 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, far e1 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks to pre 
K-R-O can be used about the home. barn or poultry fence 
page ith ae eey Sateen anany kind | 
R-O is made uill, as recom-  */N¢ 
“mended by ew, S. Dept. of Agriculture, under ing to 
the Connable process which insures maximum H 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas ence 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. dead-n 
Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. | be ad 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. B es apne (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, 0. T 
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Self-Bracing Corner Post 


A Minnesota reader writes: 

“IT am sending you a diagram and 
description of an improved self-brac- 
ing corner and end post, which I have 
used for many years with entire suc- 
cess. 

The post and brace are made of two 
pieces Of heavy pipe, preferably not 
less than two-inch. The post should 
be of standard end post length—about 
eight and one-half or nine feet—and 
should be threaded at the top. The 


to make good contact, and the cables 
also cleaned off and brightened up. In 
the same way the cable attachments at 
| the starting motor should be checked 


| up for tightness, as well as the joint 


prace may be of any length desired, | 
the remainder of a twenty-foot pipe | 


length being about right. One end 


should be hollowed to fit the post at | 


an angle. 
quite heavy, preferably not less than 
seven-eighths inch, with a ring forged 


The anchor rod should be | 


at one end to slip over the post easily, | 
and a short turned hook at the other. | 


The proper length will depend on the 
length and angle of the brace. 
“To assemble, dig a hole of the prop- 


er depth and set the post, drop the | 
| tery back, be sure the clamps hold it 


anchor rod over it with the hook up, 


hook the lower end of brace over hook, | 
fit it against the post, drop a collar | 
over the post to serve as a shoulder, | 
| with hard oil to prevent corrosion. 


and screw on the pipe cap. 

“This makes a very solid and satis- 
factory corner post unit. The brace 
throws the tension pull from the fence 
upon the anchor rod hook, and this in 
turn throws it back horizontally upon 
the post at the surface of the ground. 
There is a downward pull of the brace 
and anchor bar at the hook, and a flat 
stone or slab of concrete is needed to 


prevent their pushing into the earth. | 
If the fence becomes slack by freez- | 





cAnchor Rod 
—— 











©Ground Line 








- Self - Bracing Corner Post- 


ing, heat, or from age, it can be tight- 
ened by prying up the hook of the 
anchor rod and slipping more material 
under it.” 

The general design of this self-brac- 
ing corner post is excellent, but to get 
best results, one or two things should 
be observed. In the first place, the 
diameter of the post is rather small to 
give much ground resistance, and it 
would be well to put concrete around it 
far enough below the ground surface 
to prevent its being heaved. Also, the 
fence pull on a slanting brace of this 
kind has an upward component tend- 
ing to lift the post out of the ground. 
Hence, if permanence desired, a 
dead-man or other type of anchor would 
be advisable. 


is 





The Storage Battery 


Every car owner’ should at this time 
have his storage battery checked over 
to see that it is in proper shape to go 
thru the active driving season. There 
are sure to be a few things that need 
correction, and a little attention at 


bill later on. 

Better have the battery taken out of 
the car and checked up and cleaned 
up. If the battery seems to flip the 
Starter and engine with considerable 
Pep, the chances are it is in reason- 
ably good shape. Another simple test 
Is to turn on the lights and see if they 
dim very much when the starter is 












Pressed down. If not, there is still 
Considerable service left in the bat- 
tery. If it seems to lack pep, better 
ave a good battery man test it out 
nd see just what its condition is and 
hether it will be cheaper to have it 
verhauled or to buy a new battery. 

In cleaning up, the battery should be 
leaned on top, the terminals freed of 











this time may save a good sized repair | 





I corrosion and brightened up so as 


where the battery is grounded to the 
car frame. Loose or high resistance 
contacts not only cut down very great- 
ly the efficiency of the battery in 
starting the car, but they also cause 
unduly high voltages likely to burn 
out the lamps and in extreme cases 
the generator windings as well. Fi- 
nally clean off the battery box and 
check it. for cracked cells, and bring 
the electrolyte up to the proper level 
by adding distilled water. Many of 
our readers seem determined to add 
acid or electrolyte to their batteries 
if they do not perform just right, but 
this is nearly always a mistake and 
does harm instead of good. Never add 
acid to a battery under any condition 
and never add electrolyte except when 
the electrolyte has spilled or leaked 
out, and then only on the advice of a 
good battery man. In putting the bat- 


securely, that theecables are drawn up 
tight on the terminals, and that. the 
terminals and cable ends are covered 


Finally, have the generator checked 
to see that the commutator is smooth 
and clean so that. the charging rate 
is steady. Then set back the charging 
current to the summer rate, as it has 
very likely been increased to take 
care of winter conditions. If properly 
checked up in this way, fresh water 
added at least once a week and often- 
er with steady driving, and burning 
the lights on long drives to avoid 
overheating the battery, you should 
have little trouble and a lot of satis- 
factory summer service from your 
battery. 





Power Line Interferes 
With Telephones 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“We have a farmers’ mutual tele- 
phone line which has been in use sev- 
eral years. A year ago an electric 
power line was built thru here, run- 
ning along the opposite side of the 
same road on which our telephone line 
was built. Since then the power line 
has caused a great deal of noise and 
humming in the receivers, so that at 
times we can hardly talk at all. The 
two lines run along the same road only 
about a mile, and without much trou- 
ble we could move it away from the 
road by going thru the fields; but to 
do this we will have to go under the 
light wires at least twice and then run 
parallel with them for about 250 yards. 
I am told that one wire running at 
right angles under the other is not af- 
fected as much as where it runs paral- 
lel with it. Is this correct? Would 
appreciate any suggestions.” 

It is true that where the telephone 
line goes under the power line at right 
angles that there will be very little 
inductive interference and this might 
practically clear up your interference 
trouble, especially if you could get 
away from that 250 yards of line par- 
allel to the power line. It is some- 
what dangerous, however, to have high 
tension wires over your telephone 
wires, because a wire breaking or a 
pole blowing down might throw their 
whole voltage onto your wire and per- 
haps kill some one who tried to use 
the telephone. It will mean putting in 
some kind of a guard over your wires 
and the power people may object to 
your making the change. 

I judge from your description that 
you have a single wire grounded sys- 
tem, as this is the most commonly 
used on farmers’ lines. If so, there is 
but little you can do in your present 
location, as the grounded system al- 
ways gives a great deal more trouble 
from interference than the two-line 
metallic circuit. Using an insulated 
wire will not help at all. What you 
should do is either to move the line as 
you suggest, which would be the 
cheapest; or to change over to the 
two-wire metallic circuit system. By 











Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., 
Inc., Dept, BB La Porte, Ind. 
Serviced through 30 Branches 
and Warehouses. 

Gentlemen: Please send litera- 
ture describing the Rumely Steel 
Thresher. 








STEEL THRESHER 


In 2% hours 


.»-threshed 800 bushels 
and saved the grain 


Mr. I. S. Fraze of Winchester, Indiana, writes: 
“With my Rumely 28 x 44 ball-bearing steel 
thresher, we threshed 800 bushels of oats in 2% 
hours, and saved the grain. Size for size, this 
thresher handles more grain, with less power, 
and does cleaner work than any other make.” 


* 


ADVANCE-RU nt 











* 


A Rumely Steel Thresher, of the cor- 
rect size, will prove profitable on 
your farm. 

With it, you can thresh when grain 
and weather are just right, which 
means a high grade and top prices, 
sometimes amounting to 15 to 20 
cents more a bushel. 

With it, you can thresh early, which 
means readiness to sell when prices 
are highest; besides, your time is 
available for other farm work. 

The well-known Rumely Continu- 
ous-Flow Method handles a big vol- 
ume of straw, while ribbed concaves, 
a winged beater, thorough agitation 
and special lifting fingers are tossing, 
shaking, tearing open and raking the 
straw, thus separating every kernel. 
No grain goes into the straw stack. 

Prepare now to thresh your own grain. 
Avoid losses in grade and dockage. No more 
waiting your turn. No more damage from 
wet weather. Mail the coupon for all the 
facts. Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc., 
La Porte, Indiana. 

Des Moines, lowa 
_ Kansas City, Mo. 


* 


Peoria, III: 
Omaha, Nebr. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


Power Farming Machinery 


The Rumely Lime includes Oi1Pull Tractors, DoAl! All-Job Tractors, Grain and Rice Threshers, 
Combine-Harvesters, Husker-Shredders, Alfalfa and Clover Hullers, Bean and Pea Hullers, Silo Fillers, 
Corn Shellers and Winch Tractors 





using this system and then transpos- 
ing the two wires a few times where 
they run parallel to the power line, I 
believe you will get far better service 
and the interference can be almost en- 
tirely eliminated. By transposing the 
wires, I mean to change them so that 
first one and then the other will be 
next to the power lines. 

It seems to me that it would pay 
your group to hire some good telephone 
service man from a nearby telephone 
company and have him spend a day or 
so going over your conditions and 
then advising you what you had better 
do and what it will cost. It will prob- 





| ably save you money in the long run. 









—I. W. D. 








Etching Name on Tools | 


With Acid 


A Wisconsin reader writes: 

“Some years ago you published a 
recipe for marking one’s name on 
farm tools, using wax and some kind 
of acid. Can you give us these direc- 
tions again?” 

To mark one’s name or initials on 


steel tools or other metal objects, first | 


warm the tool and then coat with 
beeswax or paraffin so as to have a 
thin, smooth coat when cooled. Then 
with an awl, a sharpened nail, or some- 
thing similar scratch in the wax the 
letters to be etched, being sure that 
the mark goes clear down to the metal. 
Then brush or drop on some commer- 
cial nitric acid and let it remain from 
fifteen to thirty minutes, wash thoroly, 
warm and wipe off the melted wax, 
and scrub with a rag dipped in water 
in which some soda has been dis- 
solved. 





THE ONLY 
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Protects the Byes 


Mest amazing hat ever invented. Patented trans- 
parent brim protects eyes from sun, yet gives 


| clear vision. Patented shape holders hold hatin shape. 


Patented double adjustable buckles assure perfect fit. 
Hand woven from special imported material —dura- 
ble, tough, light and flexible. Will not ravel, become 
brittle or discolor. Special airlet weave and venti- 
lators assure coolness nd healthy scalp. Waterproof. 
Easily cleaned with damp cloth. Natural color, $1. 
—White Deluxe Model, Panama shape,/$2.00. At 
your dealer’s. 


Patented shape-holding 

ice, and other remark- 
able features of eX-Ray, 
except transparent brim. 


Wortd’s Greatest Hat Cu 
Vatue ot 766 and $1.00 . 
Dealers: Write for Pri 
Exclusively manufactured and patents owned by 
SUPERIOR HAT CO., 2311 Madison St., St. Louis 
World's leading manufacturers of sun and sport hats. 
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Clean out / 


thos¢ Ho? Worms 


tce and HUanZe, too! 


Fine healthy hogs—no more worms, lice or mange. That’s what 
you can expect from MEDICRUDE. Gets rid of the parasites 
that keep hogs from growing fat and healthy. Puts the hogs in 
50 per cent better condition. Thousands of farmers pronounce 

Then this famous medicated oil the 
greatest animal remedy ever put 
on the market. 

R. L. Harness, 
writes “Medicrude 
do everything it is 
to do,” 


Huntington, Ind., 
will certainly 
recommended 


A small amount mixed with oats 
or rations will clean out even the 
worst cases of worms in a few days and tone up the hogs’ systems. Used 
in an oiler, or sprayed on, it clears up lice, mange and worst skin troubles. 


Also fine for killing poultry lice, mites and vermin. Will make your 
flock clean in a few days. Users say Medicrude should be on every 
farm, for it is the best and cheapest all-’round remedy. 


HOG FLU 





the most effective remedies 
instructions, 


of yet 


for 


is one 
write 


Medicrude 
discovered; 








NATURES GREAT 
ANIMAL REMEDY 






$25,000 GUARANTEE BOND 


a $25,000 guarantee bond posted with Wallaces’ Farmer. 
after using 1-3 bbl. and by returning the remaining 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. ny time within 60 days after 
delivery and payment has been made, and his money will be refunded in full under the 
bond, This guarantee holds only if the 1-3 bbl. trial is used within 60 days after 
delivery. The strongest guarantee of its kind ever made. 


Medicrude is backed up by 
Any purchaser who is not satisfied 
3 bbl. can write the 


Try Medicrude at our expense... We 
will send you a regular $1 one-gallon 
can FREE so you can give it a fair 
trial, See its results on your own stock 
—on your own farm. No strings on 
this offer. No obligation. (All we 
ask is that you send 25c to cover 








ox ot x cost of packing and postage.) Get 
«> oon. sone gh es co % this FREE trial can. See for 
Ve x < xen Ae ove me yourself what wonders Medi- 
, - %  erude works. MAIL THE 
e gs re ak, COUPON TODAY! 
je. > 
ees Mid - Continent 
» Fei “Sot on 
co ogee eal, Corporation 
Sisyoo ” McKINLEY STREET WATERLOO, IOWA | 
\a 





over 


WHO, each Saturday 


Rocking Chair Hour 
Evening, 6330 to 7:00. 














Proftt:— 


pecuniary gain; benefit or advantage; emolument. 
W ebster’s Dictionary: 


Take Profit Out of the Dictionary and 
Put It Into Your Pocket 


HOW? Turn to the classified advertising 


section. 89 ways to do it in this issue. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


\WALLACES FARME 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Changing Programs to Make Money 


(Continued from page 3) 


first place, the alfalfa may well 
be out of the rotation as a semi- 
permanent hay meadow. With its 
high yielding capacity, the farmer can 
thus obtain an adequate supply of high 


In the 


set 


quality hay from a very limited per- 
centage of his farm area. For the 
main rotation, the one likely to be 


most popular and profitable, is a four- 
year run, consisting of two years of 
corn followed by oats with which the 
sweet clover is sown. The sweet clo- 
ver then may be pastured in the late 
summer and fall after the oats have 
been taken off, and left upon the land 
for an additional season as pasture, 
completing the four-year swing. 

It is estimated that sweet clover 
pasture, particularly in the first half 
of the second year, has a carrying Ca- 
pacity three or four times as great 
as the ordinary blue grass pasture of 
the region. This enables it to com- 
pete successfully, on the basis of per 
acre net returns, with oats. Such a 
rotation has the merit of reducing the 
less profitable grain enterprise. 

Another rotation feasible under cer- 
tain circumstances is a three-year pro- 
gram consisting of two years of corn 
followed by oats sown with sweet clo- 
ver, the latter to be allowed to grow 
during the fall with but very little pas- 





Iowa into this section. Others believe 
that specialized beef production, boty 
on the commercial feeding basis aug 
fin the form of raising baby beeves 
will be the prevailing type. Certaiy 
it is that. with the abundant corn pro 
duction which will continue in this 
area, the raising of meat animals wil] 
hold a major place. It seems likely 
that the prevailing cattle enterprise 
will be of a dual purpose nature, with 
the production vf both light. beef ang 
cream for the market. 

With the big advantage that heayy 
grain production holds in this region 
farmers are not likely to find it prof. 
itable to let the livestock enterprise 
cut very deeply into their time dur. 
ing the crop growing season. For this 
reason meat production will be the 
major interest and dairying will have 
to be mainly a winter activity. Calves 
will come in the fall and they wil 
have beef type mothers for the most 
part. But they will be selected for 
their milking qualities and attention 
will be paid to winter rations designed 
to secure a good flow of milk at low 
costs. 

Specializing in dairying, as indicat. 
ed on the map, has developed, in two 
different soil areas. The eastern part 
is in the Mississippi loessial areg 
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income of Towa 
overwhel 


turing and to start the following spring 
and grow to a height of say six inches 
to a foot, when it is plowed under and 
the ground put back to corn. 

This rotation has the disadvantage 
of piling up a lot of heavy farm oper- 
ations in the spring of the year. All 
of the plowing for corn under this sys- 
tem must. be done in the spring since 
plowing the sweet. clover under in the 
fall would curtail its value as a soil 
building treatment anl make possible 
a troublesome growth of it in the 
corn the following year. It could not 
be followed on a farm of any consider- 
able acreage without the use of a 
tractor and other high capacity ma- 
chinery. Further, it does not supply 
any appreciable amount of pasture. 
It really represents a degree of spe- 
cialization in corn production which is 
undesirable except in special cases. 
It would form a very desirable basis 
for a heavy commercial cattle feeding 
program, or it might represent the 
greatest extreme of cash grain farm- 
ing if the farmer chooses to sell the 
bulk of his corn crop instead of feed- 
ing it. 

Assuming that the four-year rota- 
tion will fit the needs of most farm- 
ers, a new livestock system is in or- 
der. This means primarily the addi- 
tion of cattle to the present hog en- 
terprise, altho it will probably mean 
also considerable increase in hog rais- 
ing. “The important question is, what 
sort of cattle should be kept on the 
typical farm in this region with this 


modified crop program? There are 
many who foresec the spread of the 
dairy enterprise from northeastern 


ming importance 


farmers 


in different 
of hogs in every 





the corn yields would increase 
ciently above oats yields to justify 4 





Note the 


sections, 
section, 


where the surface is rough, being cut 
by many stream beds. The westeri 
two-thirds is in the old Iowan drift 
area which is, for the most part. ot 
level surface. In this latter area, one 
of the outstanding occasions for read- 
justment centers in the need for drain- 
age on this level land. A considerable 
part of it is too wet for safe cropping 
and hence is relegated to pasture or 
permanent hay meadow. Adequate 
drainage would bring into cultivation 
a considerable amount of ad titional 
land. 

Another aspect of the land problem 
in this section as it affects the farm: 
ing is the acidity of the soil. It is 
hard to grow legumes successfully. 
Lime is needed. If drainage and lim 
ing are provided, it is possible very 
materially to modify the cropping sy& 
tem to a better basis. In the first 
place, there is likely to be a marked 
increase in corn yields under such im 
provements. In the second place. it is 
likely that, with legume growing made 
easy, permanent, hay meadow and pas 
ture would be reduced from their pre& 
ent proportions and rotation pasture 
would become much more important. 

The question here comes as 


whether, with better soil treatment, 
suffi- 


higher percentage of corn land in pro 
portion to oats and thus tend to shift 
the cropping system farther away thal 
at present from a typical dairy rote 
tion. If this happens, it may mean 4 
relative decline in the importance o 
dairying and a corresponding increas@ 
in hog production and beef cattle re 
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ing, because the dairy area then, so 
far as cropping system is coneerned, 
would be more nearly identical with 
the meat producing area. 

The question of the effect of a bet- 
ter cropping system in the lowa dairy 
area upon the type of dairying to fol- 


jow is an interesting and important | 
If a thoro-going program of soil | 


one. : 
petterment is followed out, there is 


every reason to believe that there will 
pe a still greater shift from summer 
to winter dairying. With higher corn 


and other crop yields, the necessity | 


of having still more time upon the 
crops during the open working season 
will become more important. There 


will also be the possibility of produc- | 


ing better feeds. This will encour- 
age still further winter dairying thru 
the availability of better winter feed- 
stuffs. 

But what is going to happen in the 
other third of the dairy area; that 
which is to be found on the Mississippi 


loessial soil types of the counties along | 


the Mississippi river? Here, again, 


there is the need of lime to broaden | 


the production program thru making 
it possible to raise alfalfa and, where 
occasion fits, sweet clover. 

It should be kept in mind in consid- 
ering this region, however, that there 
will always be a large amount of per- 
manent pasture, due to the irregularity 
of the surface. This is going to keep 


| 
summer dairying in a more important 
| Position than .it will occupy in the 
| smoother places of the dairy area. 

What about cheese production in 
this region? Experiences in the past 
have seemed to identify cheese pro- 
duction with a rather extreme summer 
dairying type. All thru Wisconsin, 
cheese production is important only 
| where there is a large amount. of per- 
| manent pasture of high quality and a 
| comparatively small amount of crop 
land. The Wisconsin cheese factories 
regularly operate only during the open 
pasture season. If cause and effect 
work themselves out in the same way 
in Iowa, we may expect that if cheese 
production develops at all in the state, 
it will be in some such region as these 
upper Mississippi counties. 

The American public is consuming 
more cheese than is produced within 


| suming a very small ration per capita 
as compared with European consump- 
tion. 
should, or will, raise our consumption 
to that of the western European coun- 
tries, there is a possibility that domes- 
tic production may replace a consid- 
erable proportion of our present im- 
ports; hence the production of cheese 
an aspect of the dairy 
which is of interest to those who are 
looking into the future. 


is 





Siam’s White Elephants 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Siam has taken an active part in the 
yarious international conferences that 
have been held from time to time to 
concert measures for the eradication of 
opium consumption. 


“In the late reign, the sale, posses- | 


sion and use of opium were further 


controlled by legislation. 


careful study of the whole problem, 


recommended that the most practical 
means of achieving the complete aboli- 


tion of opium smoking would be a sys- 
registration, under which all 
smoking would be illegal ex- 


tem of 


opium 


cept by registered smokers; and as new 


smokers would not be registered after 
a given date, all smoking would be- 
come illegal within a generation. 


“These problems are now being stud- 


ied by a permanent commission ap- 
pointed by the present king. As re- 


gards the loss of revenue involved by | 


a policy of progressive restriction, this, 
altho no small sacrifice to a country 
in Siam’s position, can now, thanks to 
the satisfactory balancing of the na- 
prehension than was formerly the 
case.” 

Leprosy and hookworm are two oth- 
er drains upon the social and physical 


welfare of the people of Siam, which | 


the present administration is concern- 
ing itself about. Plague, cholera and 
Malaria are three other dread diseases 
which sometimes seem to threaten the 
very life of the country, visiting upon 
it scourges which are terrible indeed. 


In 1919, a cholera epidemic caused | 


13,000 deaths, and again three years 
ago another outbreak resulted in 10,000 
deaths in a few months. Outbreaks of 


plague, caused by rats, have frequently | 
in decimation of entire vil- | 
There are some 20,000 lepers in | 


resulted 
lages. 
Siam. Over a million treatments for 
hookworm have been given in this one 
Country, for it is this affliction that 
lowers the vitality of the man-power of 
80 many tropical countries as to be a 
More severe economic drain than some 
of the diseases that take a higher ac- 
tual death rate. 

On top of all these actual diseases 
themselves, there are the usual losses 
of life from so many other causes. One- 
third of all babies die during their 
first year, and altho vital statistics 
are not so very thoro, the best infor- 
Mation available also shows a high ma- 
ternal mortality. 

And yet, year in and year out, that 


Most dreaded of all diseases in the 


A commis- | 
sion was also appointed which, after a | 


| tinue to fight these terrible diseases as 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| whole category of tropical terrors, is 
malaria, which is probably the great- 
est single destroyer of the human 
race. Spread by the mosquito, this 
dread “fever” extends almost univer- 
sally over that great tropical belt, 
which contains more than half the en- 
tire world’s population, and in varying 
degrees seems to have had everyone 
in its clutches at some time or other. 


mic of influenza which swept the world 
| in 1918 and 1919, and some 80,000 lives 
| were lost in that great and universal 
scourge, and yet between 40,000 and 
50,000 deaths from malaria are report- 
ed in a single year in that same coun- 
try—and it exists with but little hope 
of control year after year and year af- 
ter year. It was in Siam that 
friend, the German professor, whom we 
succored when he was destitute in the 
jungle after his escape from Chinese 
bandits, contracted the malaria and 
died soon after we had left him in 
Bangkok. 


I could not help but admire the per- 
tional budget, be faced with less ap- | 


severance and the optimism that in- 
spire the government of Siam, an ab- 
solute monarchy by the way, to con- 


they are doing so much more success- 
fully now than in recent years. 
Cross societies are working tirelessly 
and efficiently; the Rockefeller Foun- 


dation and foreign missionaries are | 
doing all that can possibly be done to | 
aid the progressive Siamese govern- | 


ment in its war upon disease. I have 
described the odds that are against 
them, the task that is before them, btt 
the story of their modern and aggres- 
sive effort is equally notable. It is the 
spectacle of a sleeping giant who 
awakes to find that he is being gnawed 
by vermin, and who immediately sets 
about it with all the power that he has 
to purge himself of his tormentors. 
More power to him! 

And, speaking of giants, Jim and I 
were conducted to a giant stronghold 
back of the Siamese palace of justice, 
and shown there the sacred white ele- 
phant of Siam, the emblem of justice 
and of government and of Siam itself. 
A gargantuan beast he was, the largest 
elephant, I am sure, that I have ever 
seen. It is true that there was very 
little about his coloring that would 


entitle him to be called “white,” but | 


his sheer mountainous size was suffi- 
cient to warrant supreme admiration 
indeed. 

The keeper allowed us to enter. WeJ 


Siam was struck by. the great pande- | 


our | 


industry | 





the country. At present we are con- | 


While it does not follow that. we | 
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Dozes 


“ "2x36 


The famous “Indi- 
vidual” thresher. 


26 x 46 
The greatest machine 
for “threshing clubs” } 
ever built. 


28 x 46 
The new size, just }} 
right for small cus- 
tom thresher. 
30x50 
The big custom 
thresher that gives 
greatest capacity. 
A size for every 
power unit. —F 

























Threshers. 


Wood Brothers Thresher Co., Dept. 110, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please send your circular and other information on Wood Brothers 


I want special information on size....ccccccceccecce 


Puts a new “slant” on your threshing problem 
by making Wood Brothers efficiency available 
for all power units. Wood Brothers threshing 
means more grain IN THE BIN where it brings 
“profits,” rather than in the straw stack. 

It is the ONE thresher with an established 
standard of clean threshing, smooth running, 
economical operation and grain saving. 


Over 20,000 in Use 


Every year WOOD BROTHERS THRESH- 
ERS are tested on every kind of grain and seeds, 
in big custom runs, by members of threshing clubs 
and by iridividual farmers. 
the Wood Brothers reputation. Your threshing prob- 
lem is answered when you decide to thresh with a 
Wood Brothers, 

Send the coupon for the interesting circular, 

New Slant on Your Threshing Problem.” 


Wood Brothers Thresher Co. 


Dept. 110 
Branches: 4 i 
coln; Wichita; Indianapolis; Peoria; Madison, Wis., 
‘and Des Moines. 


These tests have built 
“A 


Des Moines, lowa 


Minneapolis; Fargo; Portland, Ore.; Lin- 


y on Mfrs, 
WOOD BROS, 
Combine 


ary 
Threshee 











bought a few sticks of sugar cane, as 
thick as my upper arm, and were 
shown just where to stand. The colos- 


sal hulk stretched taut the heavy steel | 
| Fahrenheit. 


chain forged about his leg, swung his 
trunk like an animated traveling crane, 
seized the stalks of sugar cane 
crushed them, like hay, into his mouth. 


Here was Paul Bunyan on four legs, | 


a living engine whose sirength in 
feeble units of “horse power” measure- 
ments was like an unharnessed water- 
fall. Here was power, and yet—just 
as the king of Siam is an absolute 
monareh whose merest whim is law— 
this great power was controlled. He 
depends upon the people of his coun- 
try, who are, after all, the power be 
hind the throne. 


and | 





The people set up | 


the huge elephant and the king, the | 


two most powerful figures in the king- 
dom, and yet these same progressive 
people are the source of existence of 
these symbols of power which they so 
much admire. 





The Yellowstone Trip 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In looking over my paper, your ar- 
ticle, “Come to the Yellowstone,” was 
the cause of surprise that one can 
make the trip by train to Yellowstone 
so cheaply. You are most certainly 
right, it is well worth the money spent 


—for one day, for any one who has | 


never seen the mountains. It is some- 
thing never to be forgotten, and Wyo- 
ming, as a whole, is probably the most 
scenic state in the Union. 

For those who are planning to come 
by auto, I would most strongly sug- 
gest that they come over the Lincoln 
and Yellowstone highways, by way of 
Casper, thence thru the Wind River 
canyon, and, after passing thru the six- 
teen miles of scenic wonders, out into 
the Big Horn basin. For after com- 
ing thru the canyon the river changes 
its name to Big Horn. About four miles 








north of the canyon is the town of 


Thermopolis and here you see the 
wonderful hot springs and hot water 
wells that flow under 150 pounds pres- 
sure at a temperature of 125 degrees 
Here too is a most beau- 
tiful state park with your first sight 
of buffalo and elk. Then as you pro- 
ceed on down the river north if you 
wish to make a side trip you may see 
the great oil fields at Grass Creek. 
When you get to Worland you may 
with a two-hour drive come again to 
the mountains and good trout fishing 
at Tensleep. 

Or, you may go on north to Greybull 
and, with a side trip of thirty miles, 
come to Shell and to the Dude Ranches 
—where there is also good fishing, and 
so on around to your famous Yellow- 
stone. 

By the way, in your article you 
should have told your readers that they 
should bring along at least one outfit 
of winter underclothing if they expect 
to spend a night at anything over six 
thousand feet altitude, for I assure you 
the weather can be quite cool even in 
August. 


Wyoming. FRED HALE. 


Try the Land Bank 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In one of the articles in your “Odds 
and Ends” of the May 10 issue, I no- 





| tice that one of your friends is having 


some difficulty in renewing his loan 
on his 80-acre farm, with the insur- 
ance company, because he had made 
improvements on his farm and built 
up the fertility of his soil, and had 
not made the proper amount of pay- 
ments on the principal of the loan, 
which would satisfy the agent of the 
insurance company. 

I would suggest that you have your 
friend make his loan thru the federal 
land bank, thereby avoiding the neces- 
sity of renewal and also avoiding the 
burden of making lump sum payments 
on the principal. 


Tilinois. T. N. SMITH. 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 

AND WITH LAST YEAR 
percentage columns in the follow- 
worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column-gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 


The 


now 145 per cent of pre-war and $7 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 


point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eges and copper are dec idedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other produc ts is due to over- 
production. 





























































































































GENERAL PRICE | LEVEL 
as Qo. 
One? Oxf 
nS] bn 
Soo) Soe 
Se Se 
egal @ eS 
SHm) Sars 
73 v ° 5 oo 
AB) A a8 
Fisher’s index number ............ | 145} 97 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle 175} 104 
1,190-pound fat cattle 180 106 
CannersS And Cutters ....cccorercoce 198 103 
Feeders £ waleee 189 93 
HOGS—At Chicago 
BROAVY BORG cc scccsescccosssccescccssecssocees 132 110 
Light hogs .. 129 112 
. eae 133} 130 
Sows (rough) ........ 117; 107 
SHEEP—At ineeee 
Va se Se | 162| 77 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blond wool at i eg 135] 75 
Light cow hides at Chicago.. 94| 64 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | 
Gern, No. 2 MiKOd cccccssscccoess 19) 79 
Oats, No. 2 white .... 87 65 
Whaat, No. 2 red ...... = 98 70 
Whent, No. 1 northern ............ 83 70 
On lowa Farms— 

ETD sensuots ses 114) 75 
Oats Sioenisebeccanteisvecsinecstoen 75| 58 
‘MILL- FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, ‘at Milw’kee| 130) 64 
Linseed menl, at Milwaukee.. 171 101 
Bran, at Kansas City........... ~ 98) 69 
Shorts, at Kansas City_ _107| 66 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...) 112] 95 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 139] _ 86 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ............ ; 150/97 
Clover seed, at Toledo ............ 179] 96 
Timothy seed, at Chicago. 76} 122 
Cotton, at New York 133 89 
Eggs, at Cc hic ago | 143 106 
PROVISIONS—At_ Chicago 
Lard ..... 107} 98 
Sides .. 119} 105 
Ham .. 164 118 
Bacon. “ _3 32] 101 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— ie 
BURUED rkic caches uuacahee tate toaxonenianesaaeeee 79 
Se _~ptembe § 81 
December 90 
ats— 
SRUBUIT: x ncsspsncosneasssshesenspntnasacinenccobions 76 
Se ptember sai 89 
December 
Wheat— 
SPMREO’ occennsaenaasul 69 
September 72 
December seal 74 
Lard— | 
SE, yc sasncstbanninetencetens aa 109! 98 
Saptember oe i} 97 
Sides— | 
UN a ee eee ae ta | 116 106 
_ Se ~ptember | 119} 105 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville 91] 106 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 112} 97 
Copper, at New York .............. 110} 123 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 217] 146 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
ington) .... Sioneni 206 115 
Yellow pine (Southern) | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.. 197) 112 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) ... 206! 116 
COME Nt _oeverrersrsssossersserersecersescressnness 139 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
ee eae 5 | * 236 101 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York 233 168 
Industrial stocks 386 123 
Railroad stocks .. 136} 105 











RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and-hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 

age railroad workman is now getting 





MARKETS | 








+ 





about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAN D—lIowa land is approximatély 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER’ HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.80 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$9.70 next September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
May 18, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 194 per cent, grain 100 

- cent, livestock 95 per cent, lumber 
95 per cent, ore 123 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 106 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, ereamery extras, last week, 
41%ec, week before 42c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22c, week before 22c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 28%c, week before 


30%4c; ducks, last week 25c, week before 
25c; fat hens, last week 29%4c, week before 


34c; broilers, last week 32c, week be- 
fore 37c; geese, last week 15c, week be- 
fore 15e, 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in -1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%c. These bonds are par at 
4%, per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Kansas City 


Omaha 
Chicago 








Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
ee 
WOO DOTITS  sciccscccsceseces 
Good— 
Last week ..... 
Week before 
Medium— 
TE GONE: dccintcoemmuass 
Week before 
Common— 
BA INE sinstenseciomemuns 
Week before ..... . 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and _— 
8 =e 
Week before ...... 
Medium and good— 






































Last week ....... 5| 52 
Week before ... y .58 
Common— | 
Last week ......ccccs pibotnes 10.62/11.75/10.50 
WOGE DOEOTC  coccccssssccsoexs }10.62)11.50/10.50 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
RT WRI ao cicSenssscosecavencads 11.50/12.12/11.62 
Week before ....... ..{11.38]12.12/11.38 
Cows— 
DAE SION avienscteciciciinstons .12/10.00] 9.88 
OSE, TOTOTS ccscsrsccensersiss |10.12].10.00| 9.88 
Bulls— | 
Last week ...... y 9.00 
Week before 5} 9.00 
Canners and cutter! § 
Ee 7.25] 7.12] 6.88 
Week before ......ce| 7.25] 7.25) 6.88 
Stockers and feeders— | 
SAR WPUIOE. sicsiinwiaioatinsiines }11.62/11.50/11.25 
Week before ......cc....c000. 11.62)11.50/11.12 
Cows and heifers— | | 
Last WEEK ....rcccscsocrssccerseef 9.12110.13] 9.50 
_ Ww eek before REST! 9.12]10.12| 9.50 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
BBE WOON cessictacesisn 10 | 









Week before 
Medium (200-250 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 
EBT WOO wncssssessencts ..| 9.85]10.32 
Week before  ......ccscccdoceee '10.00)10.42 
Smooth and rough | 


.15/10.4! 
.20/10. 





heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— ° 
AE, RDG. ic ccnasicccos 
Week before 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week She! era 
bh Ro ee, FRR 
Stock pigs— | 
| 











Last week .......... . 
Week before 












SHEEP 


Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 2. 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
Last week 1 | 
Week before 
Spring lambs, medit 
choice— 
Last week 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week 
Week before ... 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week 6.00] 6.75! 5. . 
Week before ...........-| 5.88] 6.68] 5.2 
NOTE — Untess otherwise stated, = 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 





















9.88! 9.75] 9.12 
9.88/10.25) 9.25 
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HAY 
> 
4 
o = 
gi 2 |% 
3 
6] 2% |5 
Mixed clover, No. aa 
Last week ..... 20.50 
Week before .. 21.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 


MGIND  WROONT Kesaaces lasnistoniccsesticncce 


Week befor 
choice— | 

svnsenbdenalihaiiatanee 124.50 
befor 5 
No. 1— 


Alfalfa, 
sast week 
Week 
Alfalfa, 
Last week 

We 
Alfalfa, 


ek 
Week 
Alfalfa, 


Week 
Oat straw—- 


standard— 
Last week ......ccce. 
befor 
No, 2— 
Last week .... 
before 


© necceveveesecssees | & 











00/21. 
00/24. 
| 
.50/19.5 
.50} 22. 
| 


| 
9.00'17.75 
9.00)19.5 


































































| | 
Last Week ws / 9.50! 7.50111.00 
Week before SRR, 9.50| 7.50/11.50 
GRAIN _. 
be n 
O = 
i RE 
° e n 3 
shat et & 
3 z = n 
<= 7) 
1S) co) % A 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....... -84%4| .791%4| .84%4 
Week before ....| .91% .838%% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ......... 8354] .78%4| .82%] .77% 
Week before ....| .88%| .83%4) .87% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....... -811%4| .75 -80%4| .75% 
Week before ....| .86%] .81 -85%4] .80 
Oats— 
Est WORK sccucs 42%} .42 4514! .40% 
Week before ....| .47%4| .45 -4614| .43% 
Barley— 
Last week ........ -51%| .54 54% 
4) .58 57% 
7 1M 
Je .83 "g2%4 
Wheat, No. 2 hard| 
Last’ week ....... 11.0124] .9314] .97%] .90 
Week before ....{1.06%4| .9914|t.05 | .95 
FEEDS 
> n . 
© Sis : 
2] O1afy el. 
3 n 3 ° to 
cd Gi 2 Pmt oe 
z F = n 3 
os 3 — ao & 
ay} MP} ae aT SO 
Bran— | 
Last week........ 23.75/21.00/21.25/28.00 
Week before....}23.75)21.00/21.25|28.00 
Shorts— 
Last week........|23.75/24.50|21.25/33.00 
Week before..../23.25/25.00/21.25/33.00 
Hominy feed— 
wast week.. 33.00]. +0} 32.00 
Week before..../33.00]. ose} 2-00 
Linseed meal 
(o. p.)— 
Last week........ a * | om 51.50 
Week before....|54.00].....0|52.00 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week........|39.25 
Week before....|42.25 
Tankage— 
DOME WO occ cscs} secession -|70.00].........]80.00/ 67.50 
Week before....|..... 70.00 ..|80.00/67.50 
Gluten— 
Last week.. 134.50 
Week before....|.. 134.50 




















*Quotations at — cieak in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 


of stocker and feeder cattle 


to the 


corn 


belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 


kets. 


M. Carl, Iowa 


The figures are furnished by Leslie 


agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 
























to tw of bo 

Os, BR 3g om 

eS | eX] eX | &a 

O-. ws Or 3 

=o a oe Be 
o> ® > D> er 
23 Oa Os ar 
a a 1 Sa mow 
Iowa 84.2] 116.8] 118.1] 76.6 
Illinois 117.3] 76.8] 160.4{ 74.4 
Missouri 66.1 105.0; 128.0) 71.3 
Nebraska 117.7/ 88.1] 161.3 81.2 
Kansas .. 128.4 102.5) 197.4) 142:7 
Indiana 92.2 67.3} 147.6 70.0 
ONiO ceccccocccseeeee| 156.9] 47.8[ ~88.9[ 49.5 

Total, 7 corn | { | 

belt states.. 110.9 84.9) 131.0} 86.9 





Week ending May 17, 


ending May 18, 1928—Iowa, 
Missouri, 
105.9; 


Illinois, 130.1; 
174.7; Kansas, 
268.8; total, 
per cent. 


1929, 


210 


Indiana, 
seven corn belt states, 


as a percent- 
age of receipts for the corresponding week 


276.2; 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar 
{in ton lots. 





156.4 per cent; 
1; Nebrs 
Ohio, 

155.0 © 


ska, 


Rapids corn oil-cake meal is $44 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston 
light native cow hides 


vator shelled 


corn 


prices 


is 


4i1c, 


at Chicago 14'%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.00, 
and cotton at New York 18.65c. Iowa ele- 


are 


about 


67¢ 


for No. 3 shelled and 65c for No. 4 shelled, 
oats 32c, and wheat 80c. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the fourth week.in May 
were 14,463,000 pounds, as compared with 
13,654,000 pounds the week before 
9,964,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork the fourth week in 
May were 6,989,000 pounds, 


with 5,069,000 pounds 


the 


as comer 
week b 


and 


pared 
efore 


and 4,313,000 pounds for the same week 


last year. 











Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 95 per cent of thé 
year average, as contrasted with 13 te De 
cent for fat cattle, 81 per cent for shee 
and 95 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data 
percentage of ten-year average 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaiie 
week by week for the past eight wee 
Each week is compared with the ten-ye 
average of the corresponding week, th 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 


*HOGS 
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Bern .6. 06 8 nc ncuctouse 87 

April 12 to 18 100 

April 19 to 25 ..... 104 

April 26 to May 2 102 

May 3to 9 ..... 73 

May 10 to 16. 74 

May 17 to 23 82 

May 24 to 30 .. 96 
TCATTLE 

April 5 to ll 86 ‘ 

April 12 to 18. 99 97, 1% 

April 19 to 25 90 92] 1H 

April 26 to May 75 91] 17 

Mey. Ste 9 ou. 75 84! 1% 

May 10 to 16 69 78} 19 

May 17 to 23 76 80} 1 

EE BR , eee 76 74| 1% 
fSHEEP 

7 a Se OS, 5 aaa 116] 135) 

April 12 to 18 .... 88} 143] 9% 

April 19 to 25 ....... 104} 135) & 

April 26 to y ple 7A 105) 137 & 

May 3to 9. 113} 129) @ 

May 10 to 16 ... 118] 135] 69 

May 17 to 23 ... | 117| 140) % 

ae Le ee i aa 81 
TLAMBS 

April 5 to 11 116) 135} 13 

April 12 to 18. 88) 143) 16 

April 19 to 25 ..... 104) 135; 12 

April 26 to May 105} 137) 1% 

may 2 to ¢ ..... 113} 129) & 

May 10 to 16 118) = 135) 

May 17 to 23. 117] 140; 

«<< 2 ee 107] 120) & 








*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

7Sheep and lamb receipts are combined 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
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CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 





























LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.10, week is 
fore $13.16. Chicago—Last week $11.6 
week before $11.50. 








Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal unus 
sually high in feed value—yet it is low im 
cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
oats, which you can raise or buy cheaper 
at home. 


(champ pion 


PIG MEAL 


is a complete balanced ration for both brood so¥$ 
and pigs. Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable 
digestible. Contains all the mineral hogs need 4! 
all the combined vegetable and animal proveisl 
they can safely handle. Nocottonseed mea! u 

i) 


2 aor ae cannot supply you, 
write or wire us direct. 
CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON. 10¥8 10WA 
we Coq Bier... 
oncrete 
STAVES! LOS 


The last wordina acer npn oo 
for illustrated literature explaining 
we erect them. 
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34 

z 
85] 1 
100) 
96} 4 
94) 169 
76) 
79} 
89 % 
80} § 
92) ff 
97) 1% 
92] 133 
91} 1 
84) 1% 
73} 1% 
80} 128 
74 1 
35) of 
43| 
35, 
37, & 
29; 
351 69 
40) v/ 
20; & 
35| 113 
43; 18 
35} 12 
7 10 
29 M 
35] & 
10; 
20) % 
i sheep 
ers, 
nbined, 
| 1926 
| 
5} 13.90 
0; 13.99 
0} 13.9 
) 13.9% 
5} 13.85 
>| 13.85 

















1929 


(31) 865 











You PAID 
fora 
FEEDING 
FLOOR 
Last Year 


Did You Get It? 


Hogs fed on an unpaved lot 
waste 10 to25 percent of their 
feed, say experienced feeders. 


Asingleyear of thiswastecosts 
more than a concrete feeding 
floorwhich would preventit. 


You Can Build 
Your Own 
Feeding Floor! 


Build a concrete feeding floor 
now and let your next year’s 
saving in feed pay for it. 
A free booklet gives com- 
plete instructions on feeding 


floor construction. Ask for 
your copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Anational organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 
Hubbell er 

DES MOINES, IO 


Concrete for _ ote 



































Corn and Small Grain 


ELEVATORS 


Strong galvanized steel con- 
struction. Stationary type. 
Easily erected and taken down 
by one man. Ample capac- 
ity. Requires from 
1} to 4 horse power. 

An elevator that 
will make you an 
extra profit by sav- 
ing time an expen- 
sive handling. 

Sold at unusu- 
ally low prices. 
Send for folder 
and prices today 
before the sea- 
son advances 
any further. 


ECKARDT MFG. CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Cuts and Bruises 


on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 

: should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does.not blister or 
remove the hair. At druggists, 
or $2.50 postpaid. Describe your 
case for special instryctions. 
llorse 3-B free. 

A satisfied user says: “1 had 2 coh that knocked 
his knee and jc ea bedly s swollen. a 


ah bes, 
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»d sows 
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ed and 
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ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG 


Ww. F_ YOUNG, Inc. 289 Lyman St.. Springfield, Mass. 














OSH- 
2 AWAY 





Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Yellowstone park travelers < 

who see an Indian standing ‘ 
iround should know it’s prob- 

ans antag Bull on a vacation.’ 








HELP! GIVE US AIR—NOT HOT! 

Joshaway rises to ask how in time is 
us farmers going to find out which way 
the senatorial wind is blowing on farm 
relief when Lindy suddenly gets married; 
Doe Shields, the Canuck one-man-college 
faculty, is stampeding Des Moines, and 
the University of Iowa is roaring abeut 
what has happened to them! Why, the 
fishing season has been on a month, and 
not one good fish story has come out. 
And the way these counties is having 
road bond elections! Pretty soon, the 
Highway Commission will be working 
nights, and that’s going to be tough on 
a gang that has hard times even in the 
daylight. Oh, well, just so the water- 
melon and sweet corn crops is good, we'll 
survive. 


ABOUT MORE OR LESS 

We heard a good one on a fellow who 
had pretty good front teeth, but they 
went back on him, and ever since he has 
been suffering. Which reminds us that 
women may not always keep their agree- 
ments, but they sure keep their com- 
pacts. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWS 








. es 


Ps 
ae 
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When he heard he was going to a col- 
lege town, he broke out of his shell and 
hollered. And we don’t blame him. As 
we understand it, the current demand for 
eggs in college towns is rotten. 


WE THOUGHT SO, TOO 
“What's an operetta?” 
“Don’t be foolish—it’s a girl who works 
for the telephone company.” 


EARNEST WORKER 
“Does your typist use the touch sys- 
tem?” 
“Well, she certainly didn’t buy that 
fur coat out of her wages.”’ 


DONE BROWN 


“My wife is an inveterate smoker. Why, 
three times she’s set the bed on fire 
with her cigarettes. Would you recom- 
mend a suit for divorce?” 

“Either divorce or a suit of asbestos 
pajamas.” 


WE UNDERSTAND 
He passed the cop sans any fuss, 
He passed a load of hay, 
He tried to pass a swerving hus, 
And then he passed away. 


- 


AIN’T SHE MEAN! 

“What is the matter?’ asked the moth- 
er of a six-year-old girl as she came 
home almost in tears after her first day 
in school. 

“I don’t like the teacher,’”’ she said. 

“Why, you hardly know her. What has 
she done to you?” 

“When I went in, she said, ‘You sit 
here for the present,’ and she never 
brought it.” 


BUT DIDN’T SAY “STOP!” 

A lady motorist whose car had swerved 
across a suburban street and crashed 
thru a plate glass window, was being 
questioned by the local sergeant after 
the accident. 

“Surely, on such a wide street as this, 
you could have done something to pre- 
vent this accident!” 

“TI did,” the delinquent assured him 
quite earnestly; “I screamed as loudly as 
I could!” 


OH, THESE JUNE BRIDES! 
Hubby: “You say Mr. Smith, the gro- 

cer, is dishonest! Are you sure?” 
Bride: ‘‘Absolutely! He sold me what 
he called a ‘pound cake’ today, and I 
just know it didn’t weigh over ten 
eunces!”’ 








no ‘can! jhe i 
if you are ready to fight 


The farmer fights weather all his life. 


The You can beat the weather if you are ready to 
RedRiver fight. 
Special There never was a threshing season so sour and 
Line wet but what there were some days that the 


for 1929 crop could have been saved if a machine had 
— been ready to thresh it. 


Threshers The Red River Special 28x46 for the larger 


22x 36 
28 x 46 farms and custom threshing runs, the 22x36 for 
32 x 56 the smaller farms and neighborhood rings are 
ect: the tools you need. One or the other machine 
CicBinis will fit any farm tractor. 
— They have the threshing capacity to clean up 
anime your crop, and to pay for themselves in a few sea- 
Tractors sons. They cost less than a single lost crop does. 
4 Sizes 
Be ready to fight weather this year. 
N&S 


Corn Make Sure of Saving Your Grain 
Picker- 


Husker In the meantime, send for our new book: “More 
Than Ever the Finest,Fastest,Cleanest Thresher.” 








OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT CoO., 296 Marshall St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me the Book—“‘More Than Ever The Finest, Fastest, Cleanest Thresher.” 








Re ee oo NE ee We err ee BR, P.D..cnsncnneansnn 
ee eS ee ee State--. aan 
Pais ewitenemnewanie acres of grain, My tractor is a------- Dis Di Aienccclengmmentn sted make 
1S gow hove a thetelen, ctate cine 608 Ske connec cdbtnccdntddncadinaninittiitiniindindiints 











NICHOLS. ZSHEPARD 


Division of OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT CO, 
The RED RIVER Se Cae cee 














S f t Fi Do your buying from 
a e y irst firms advertising in 

Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 


and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom to make your purchases. 




















Gives Lasting 
IMMUNITY 


HH Cholera Serum and Virus must be just 
right in every detail or it is a waste of time and money. 


First of all, the Pigs used in making the serum must have 


clean. pure blood. This is difficult to find in the older sections 
where mixed infections have prevailed for years. 

That's why clean, western pigs give best results. Denver Dou- 
ble Tested Serum shows its superior quality by conferring 
positive immunity and by the absence of bad reactions or loss 
of weight following vaccinating. Send for full details. 


DENVER HOG SERUM COMPANY 


United States Veterinary Luense Number 115 


47th and Lafayette Streets Denver, Colorado 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, 





June 7, 1! 











Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 
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SCHEDULE ‘OF RATES 








“Number eaahey: Senaitiens 
| ar? 2S 4 8 oe 
.l$ 1.201$ 2.401$ 3.60/$ 4.80/$ 9.601$15.60 
1.30{ 2.60 3.90] 5.20| 10.40] 16.90 
1.40} 2.80] 4.20) 5.60} 11.20) 18.20 
1.50] 3.00] 4.50} 6.00| 12.00) 19.50 
1.60} 3.20) 4.80! 6.40] 12.80! 20.80 
1.70} 3.40! 5.10| 6.80} 13.60) 22.10 
1.80] 3.60] 5.40} 7.20] 14.40| 23.40 
1,90} 3.80} 5.70} 7.60) 15.20) 24.70 
2.00} 4.00} 6.00| 8.00) 16.00} 26.00 
2.10} 4.20} 6.30] 8.40| 16.80) 27.30 
230 4.40} 6.60| 8.80] 17.60! 28.60 
2.301 4.60} 6.90} 9.20) 18.40] 29.90 
2.401 9.60) 19.20) 19.20) _31.20 





_#80) _7.20\ 


‘COMMISSION ‘HOUSES _ 


McCUTCHE ON y PAYS ~ MORE FOR “EARLY 
spring chickens than you can realize any- 
where. We want other descriptions of poul- 
try and country dressed calves. We spe- 
cialize in direct shipments from the farm. 
Write us for information and quotations, 
Corner Fulton and May Sts., Chicago. 
WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES 3S MOINES, AND 
WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
roduce markets, alternating daily, furnished 
by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Broilers, chickens, ducks, 
Reese, turkeys and veal wanted. 


WANTED-—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
ah veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Ha: ablished 1890. 














GRAIN 





CRAIN’ BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH | 


a. future delivery on conservative margin 

tis. Members hicago 
Soe & Baxter, Burlington, Des 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. _ eas 

“Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES 
CL CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 
prize winning stock. The kind that brinig 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
panion, Shomont Kennels, Box 66, 
Towa. 


HALF 








Monticello, 


SHEPHERD PUPS, 
Parents real stock 
. males $5, females $3. 


Sc chwieger, _Dows, Iowa. 


COL LIE, , Hi AL F 

males $6, females $5. 
dogs. Fox Terrier pu 
Real ratters. Poa 


RABBITS 
CITNCHIL AS, FRENCH, “SILVERS. HIM- 
altyans. Pr riced right. lIowa’s largest fur 
farm. Fraverd Rabbitry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO FARM BUYERS—100 

farms, containing over 20,000 acres, obtained 
by an-insurance company under foreclosure, 
have been pliced with our company exclu- 
sively for sale at ridiculous prices. They 
must be sold. Easy terms. Your opportunity 





is here. A small investment may make you 
aoe fe uae oe Write for booklet. Agents 
wanted. ck Bros. Co., Mason City, Iowa. 


TOW A,  WONTHERN MISSOURI, SOU THERN 

Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 
for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 3) 
South _ LaSalle » Street, Chicago. 


ALASKA HOMESTEADS 

OME STEAI ADS I IN . THE “MATANUSKA AND 

Tanana valleys are now opened to settlers; 
climate similar to that of our northern states; 
fine opportunities for both dairy and grain 
farming; fertile soil; excellent schools; church 
advantages; good roads; no taxes. For fur- 
ther information, address, Agricultural De- 
partment, The Alaska Railroad, Anchorage. 
Alaska. 





__ CANADA 4 
FOR SALE—640 ACRES, TRACTOR OR 
mixed farm, four miles to. wn: 200 acres 
crop included. LL. Buchanan (Owner), Islay, 
Alberta, 
NDIANOLA ‘PROPERTY _ cs Se 
FOR SALE—MY HOME IN INDIANOLA, 
with on without acreage Modern im 
orovements, on paved street near 
W. A! Hastie, Indianola, Iowa. 
IOWA 
THIS OWA FARM WILL BE SOl.D AT 
low figure to settle an estate. 234 acres of 
good land, clear of incumbrance, gently roll- 


college. 





ing, complete set of buildings. Blue grass 
yasture with running water year around. 
‘hree miles town. This is very desirable 


Will sell 


for stock and diversified farming. 












at bargain. | Pettit, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
ae MINNESOTA 

POULTRY FARM HIGHLY IMPROVED, 
net earnings over $10,000 per year. Owner 

rich, wishes to retire. Great bargain. We 

have all -kinds of snaps in wild lands, im- 

proved farms and lake property. Geo. R. 


Slocum, 360 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CENTRAL 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. 

free list. Murray’s Land Office, 

Minn. 

WALLACES’ FARMER GUARANTEES 
these advertisers to be reliable. Look over 

the bargains offered here today and buy what 





Get our new 
Wadena, 





you need. 


| 


Board of _ Trade, | 
oines, | 


| 


| 


MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— | 














RATE 10c PER WORDISE, NAME AND ADDRESS rapes 
4 ARS ig We charge fore minmut® $y N San nn in couse’ ta one yo F over! 
4 ~ 2 accompany order. cash breeds, 
Se 4 hogan wee than Poorecay.e sight dare before date of oobi: ery 
ony Bg writitg — ve eo ed 100 ; 
re 

sid Poited. 

ment. 
___.___ FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK MISCELLANEOUS with 





ton, 10% 
ton, 








___ MISSOURI a - 
400 ACRE SHEEP AND CATTLE RANCH, 
team, wagon, harness, tools, 3 cows, 3 
calves, 25 hens, 25 cords wood, all 8 acres 
oats, one-half 9 acres tomatoes, 6 corn, renter 
will finish crop; mile railroad, cannery, 3% 
town; 300 tillable, 360 in grass; 39 inch woven 
wire fence, five springs; e stimated 2,000 cords 
wood, 200,000 feet oak timber; 3% acres ber- 
ries; 4 room house, 24x30 barn, good sheep 
barn 16x% with basement; see this, now $6,000, 
part cash; free list. United Farm Agency, 
828-WF New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


HAMSHIRE, re THEI BEST PLACE 


for dairymen. Close to large cities. Good 
roads. Ample rainfall, pleasant climate. 
Cows run in sweet clover pasture all year. 
Whole milk brings from $3.50 to $4.50 per 
hundred pounds. Good prairie land costs $50 
per acre. Easy terms. Write Theodore F. 
Koch, Beaumont, Texas. 

LAND OPENING 

THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 

serves an agricultural empire in the north- 
west that abounds in opportunities for small 
farmers and large operators to rent or pur- 
chase a farm on the most favorable terms for 

many years. Mortgage companies will sell 
on easy terms or crop payments and assist 
experienced industrious settlers. Minnesota 
has undeveloped cutover land or improved 











farms; fine lakes, streams, highways. Good 
for dairying and livtstock. North Dakota 
alfalfa, 


is going ahead fast in grain, clover, 
livestoc A good farmer can pay for a farm 
in a few years. Montana has thousands of 
acres of new land adapted for grain and live- 
stock. Agriculture is making fast progress in 
low cost production and new methods. Wash- 
ington, Oregon. Idaho, have great variety of 
openings in grain, dairying, fruit, poultry— 
rich cutover or high producing irrigated land, 
mild climate, attractive scenery. Write for 
free Zone of Plenty book giving detailed in- 
formation. Low homeseekers rates. E. C. 
Leedy, Dept. 307, St. Paul, Minn. 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 


HAY 
GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR 
hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
Rye straw wanted, 


HELP WANTED 


iis _____ SALESMEN 
MEN AND WOMEN WITH CARS CAN 
earn upward of $30 weekly introducing 
Woman's World home service on rural routes. 
ew, exclusive, attractive; fascinating work. 
Full’ or part time. Write for particulars. 
Dept. B-1, 4223 West Lake St., Chicago. 
WANTED—SALESMAN TO SELL FURNI- 
ture direct to consumer. Liberal commis- 
sion. No investment required. All photo- 
graphs and sales literature furnished free. 
Write for particulars. Address Consumers 
Service Co., 412 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


$12.00 DAILY SHOWING NEW LINEN-LIKE 























tablecloth. Washes like oilcloth. No _laun- 
dering. Sample free. Bestever, 682 Irving 


Park Station, Chicago. 

WANTED—MAN WITH CAR TO TRAVEL 
in country. Steady work. Good pay. 
Kalvig Mfg. Co., .Kanawha, Towa. 


W allaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 


be reached in no other way. 














nn .BROWN, SWISS nn 
FOR | SALE “YOUNG PUREBRED BROWN 

Swiss bulls. Choice breeding. J. L. Wright, 
Denison, Kan. 





HOLSTEINS 
WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 
stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, Iowa. 





JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 20) EXTRA 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; i, Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A, Carr, 
Collins, Towa. 
FOR SALE, JERSEYS—150 HEAD OF WELL 
bred Jerseys, cows and heifers. Boyd Berdo, 
Washington, Iowa. 


SHORTHORNS 
WE FAVE TWO CHOICE ROAN es. 


horn bulls for sale. Serviceable age 
Grau, Newell, 








Iowa. 


LOST 








————., 
















POSTS 
HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS “ff 
_ Ww. . Porth | & Co., Winfield, 1 Kan. 


HERE’ 








Me WOOLENS __ ag 
FARMERS WOOL—MADE IN IN To BLA. 
kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Seng 


for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills (Est. 
1886), Monticello, Wis. 


USED CARS 
SEE JACK NUTT AT THE CAR SHOP, tig 








Locust Des Moines, if you want a high 
grade ridhony car. All makes and models, $i MM Bardsle 
and up. We trade. — 





SHEPP 
from 
dred, $: 


PATENT ATTORNI YS 
PATENTS—TIME CUUNTS IN APPLYING 


for patents.” Send sketch or model for in. 
structions or write for free book, ‘How tp 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
roceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
atent Attorney, 149-P Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





BUFF 
Buff 

dottes. 

Orange 





LOST—SUIT CASE CONTAINING NURSE'S 
outfit, instruments, etc., between Sac City 

and Lake City, Iowa. Reward. Lucy Winn, 

McCurry Hospital, Lake City, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“NATIONAL WEED KILLER” KILLS CAN- 

ada thistles and all other noxious ae 
Harmless to soil or stock. Money back guar- 
antee. Send three dollars for five gallon trial 
package. Easily applied. National Chemi- 
cal Company, Box 92, Wilton, Junction, Iowa. 











HOLLY 
trapne 
$45-500. 








BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANT TO BUY 


BAGS 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
on 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring. 


field, Ill. 
BABY CHICKS 





—_— 








WHITE 


strain 
lowa. 





WHITE 





_____ AUCTION SCHOOLS 
30 AUCTION SAYINGS $1. _2ith AUGUST 








term. American Auction College, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 


man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures of 
harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
scteeenan en 
POCKET GOPHER TRAPS;.RENKEN SURE 

catch; circular free. A. F. Renken Trap 
Co., G- 444, ,_ Crete, Neb. 

HOG SICKNESS 


ARE YOUR HOGS SICK? HAVE YOU HAD 
trouble raising pigs on account of infection 
in lots? Are your pigs scouring, thumping, 
coughing or getting thin? (Necro, mixed in- 
fection, flu, etc.) We can help you! Over 12 
years actual experience with largest herds in 
the U. S. and Canada. Treatment: Easy to 
give! Hogs like it! Quick results!! Free in- 
formation. State number of hogs you have 
and ages. Describe conditions. Federal Con- 
centrates Co. Co., Box 133, South Omaha, Neb. 


~ KODAK FINISHING 


TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLL FOR 

six beautiful glossi tone prints. None bet- 
a — service. Day Night Studio, Se- 
qaita, MO. 








LINE DRIVES 
FOR SALE—M. & G. LINE DRIVE FOR 
Fordson, $4.25. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., 
Rushville, Ind. 
TRUCK AND TRACTOR CUSHION SEATS 
TRUCK DUMPING DEVICES, ALSO TRAC- 
tor and implement easy back cushion seats. 
Dependable Co., Streator, Il. 
OAT HULLER 
FOR SALE—MASTER OAT HULLER, AL- 
most new, $50. Lloyd Market, Oregon, Mol 

















Gentlemen: 


sing ocean times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iewa. 
Please start my classified ad containing.................:ccsec000 words, to run 


I enclose a remittance of §.............scseceeee 








DIGG ....cciesss. 
Address ...... 
Write your ad here: .....m....... 











do the work for him. He says: 





(Minimum charge, $1.20) 


HAD 22 LETTERS OF INQUIRY BESIDES SELLING THE 
STALLION 


Mr. J. W. Hillman, of Grand Junction, Iowa, wanted to sell a Belgian 
stallion that he owned. He decided to let a Wallaces’ Farmer Want Ad 


“T not only sold the stallion, but I received 22 other letters of inquiry 
concerning him. I do not believe that better results could be obtained.” 





‘fect will interest you. 











PETBRS-CERTIFIED CHICKS. whe Ww 
reduced prices for June delivery. Weather (Mg <— 
ideal for quick and strong growth. All our 
strains are bred early maturing and develop 
into unusually heavy winter layers. Heavy 
breeds come into laying at about five months 
of age, the light breeds at four to four and 
one-half months. No other strains bred like 
these—no others guaranteed like Peters-Cer- 
tified. Sold on guaranteed egg-production 
standards, up to 175 to 200 eggs per year, de- 
termined by flock average of our heavy-lay- 
ing strains. For fifth year sent with real 
guarantee to live covering first two weeks. 
ITeghorns, Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons and 
White W yandottes. Low prices now in ef 
ect Write at once, men- 
tioning breed particularly interested in and 
we will send our special bulletin on that 
breed, our big catalog and special reduced 
June prices. Peters-Certified Poultry Breed- 
ers Association. Just adddress Peters Mas- 
ter-Control Farm, Box 266, Newton, Iowa. 


ASHTON’S DEPENDABLE BABY CHICKS-iaweee 
Our Dependable Chicks are all A. P. A. cer. BUFF 

tificd in grades “A” or “B’—culled, in gate 
and mated by Judge F. H. Shellabarger The peenge. 
finest you can buy for health, vitality, liva- 
bility, and egg production. Order now to be 
sure of getting these quality chicks when you 
want them. White or Brown Leghorns, 
S. C. Anconas (Sheppard strain), 100 for $10, 
400 for $39. S. C. Anconas (Ash strain), S. 
Red, Barred Rocks—100 for $11.25; 400 for $44 
W hite Rocks, Buff Rocks, Buff’ Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes—100 for $12.25; 400 for $4. 
Silver Laced Wyandottes—i00 for $13.25, 40 


GREATLY 
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for $52. Heavy mixed—100 for $10; light and@ing, lov 
heavy mixed—i00 for $9.50. Prices on “Select 
B” and “A” grades on request. Ask about SEEI 
our guarantee to live! 100 per cent live at §>—— 
rival guaranteed. $2 per hundred books your Two I 
order. 25¢ per hundred discount for full cash Will z 
with order. Free catalog. Sunnyside Hatch- flower 
ery, Dept. 218, West Liberty, Iowa. a. ¢ 
nium 
FOR DEPENDABLE PROFITS, POULTRY BUY ¢ 
raisers are everywhere finding that it pays BH direce 
to raise Farrow Chix. High winter egg pre By igie. 
duction is bred into Farrow Chix—that’s why replanti 
they pa Quality matings, White Leghorns § 5. M 
Brown T diaena, $10-100; $19.50-200; $47.50-500; — 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Single Comb § ALFAL 
Reds, $11-100; $21.50-200; $52.50-500; White J cent 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $12-100; $23.50- B Per cen 
200; $57.50-500. Special matings $3 per 10 Parkstc 
higher. Star matings (this kind made Mrs. 
Beer $1464 above feed costs), $6-100 higher. TOMA’ 
All Farrow Chix are from state standard ac- expre: 
credited flocks, rigidly culled for color, tyP®  s9.¢) x 
health and egg production. The Farrow com @ oaiq 1, 
bination of service and quality is the reas By ex 
why four million chix are annually shipped plants. 
Join the list of satisfied customers and statt and Go 
right this year. Ordér the famous Farrow § (olen, 
blood lines and profits will roll in this wit TOMA 
ter. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. % MAI 
Peoria, TIl. or pan 
NEW LOW PRICES FOR JUNE ON PALME tieties: 
er’s Iowa Accredited Chicks. A real Safe ar: 
ain you poultry raisers have been 2 ities Hawes: 
or. Price per 100: White Leghorns, $1% Hic 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, $11; Barred Rocks H- 
S. C. Reds, $13; White Rocks, White Wyat @) Packe 
dottes, $13; White and Buff Orpingtons, $5 e Pe 
Light Brahmas, $15; heavy assorted, Sil PI “a 
Same high quality chicks from flocks spe — —8t ( 
cially supervised for vitality, health < i= SWEE} 
production. To insure you’ll get your chie Sey, | 
when you want them, order now. 100 per cent . 
live arrival guaranteed. $1 per 100 chicks} Healthy 
holds your order for future delivery. C. 0. DAR W E 


of you prefer. Send today. Palmer Hatcherh 


Towa City, Iowa. 
MILLER BABY CHICKS—MISSOURI AG 
credited, “health certified.” Immediate 4 
livery. Ww hite, Brown, Buff Leghorns. $19 P 
100; Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
White, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff 0 
pingtons, $12; Light Brahmas. $15; heavy 3 
sorted, $10; light assorted, $3 Shipped p 
paid, 100 per cent live delivery. Two doz 
glass drinking fountains free with 500_ chicks 
Catalog free. Miller Hatcheries, Box W, 
caster, Mo. 
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Our Readers Market 








BABY CHICKS 


TO We EACH. BIG, STRONG, 
quick developing stock. Odd lots 
from heav -laying strains, flocks headed by 
trapnest-pedigreed males. All from early-ma- 
turing bloodlines that will start laying m 
November or December. Assorted heavy 
breeds, $10-100; $47.50-500; $90-1,000. Assorted 
vy and light breeds, $9-100; $42.50-500; $80- 
mo. 100 per cent live arrival, parcel post 
prepaid. Delivery May 30 to July 1. Supply 
mited. Order direct from this advertise- 
ment. Don’t delay. Send one-fourth of price 
with order. Peters Hatchery, Box 267, New- 
ton, Iowa. 
HERE'S A BARGAIN—BIG, STRONG, LIV- 
able, electric-hatched chicks. Per 100: 
white or Brown Leghorns and heavy mixed, 
$9; Red, white or Barred Rocks, $10; White 
or Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, $11. Immediate delivery. Rush your 
erder. 100 per_cent alive, prepaid. Catalog 
free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 304, Wellsville, 








CHICKS 8 
vigorous, 














Mo. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON JUNE CHICKS FROM 
Bardsley’s certified pure Tom Barron 324- 
egg strain White Leghorns. The big lobed 
comb kind. Prepaid. Catalogue free. Walter 
Bardsley, Neola, Iowa. 

ANCONAS 
SHEPPARD STRAIN ANCONA CHICKS, 
from carefully culled flocks, $11 per hun- 
dred, $50 per 500. Mark Shaw, Kellogg, Iowa. 
BUFF CHICKS 
BUFF LEGHORNS, BUFF MINORCAS, 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Wyan- 
dottes. Van de Waa Electric Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
HOLLYWOOD WHITE LEGHORNS FROM 
trapnested, pedigreed stock. Chicks $10-100; 
445.500. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 


HATCHING EGGS 


MINORCAS 
WHITE MINORCA EGGS. BOOTH’S 
strain, $3.50-100. Mary Benter, Hopkinton, 
lowa. 


































































DUCKS AND GEESE 

WHITE PEKIN DUCK EGGS $8-100; TOU- 
louse geese eggs 40c; Embden 50c prepaid. 
Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
ae i as 
GIANT BIG TYPE MAMMOTH BRONZE; 
10 eggs $4.50, 22 $9, 50 $20, 100 $35, 500 $150. 
Associated Poultry Farm, Hudson, IIl. 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


LEGHORNS 
WYCKOFF’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS, LARG- 
est and best in world. Hens, pullets, weigh 
five pounds. Bred for high egg production. 
Eggs, $10-100; chicks, $20-100. rs. Cora 
Hodge, R. 4, Des Moines, Iowa. 
LARGE ENGLISH TOM BARRON WHITE 
Leghorns, 270 to 300 egg strain, eggs and 
chicks. Circular. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, 
owa. 
§.C. BUFF LEGHORN CHICKS AND EGGS 
from our finest matings. T. §S. Albrecht, 
Greene, Iowa. 























MINORCAS 

BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND EGGS; 
large type, bred to lay. Sunrise Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. 

WYANDOTTES 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE CHICKS 
and eggs from our finest matings. T. S. 
Albrecht, Greene, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

JERSEY BLACK GIANTS, WHITE MINOR- 
ca, White Orpington, hatched to_ order. 
Chicks $12-100 postpaid, 100 per cent live de- 
ong? Eggs $5-100. Effie Wilmarth, Corn- 
ing, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


TWO DOZEN GERANIUM PLANTS THAT 
will afford you the luxury of a. beautiful 
flower bed all summer for only $1.50 F ma 
paid. Any color or mixed. Buckley Gera- 
nium Company, Springfield, Ill. 

BUY GENUINE GRIMM ALFALFA SEED 
direct from the introducer at reduced prices. 
Hardiest of alfalfas. Yields for years without 
replanting. A, B. Lyman, Introducer, Excel- 
sior, Minn. 

ALFALFA SEED,. HARDY, PURITY 98 PER 
cent, 29c pound; early tall flint corn, test 92 
Per cent, $2.50 bushel cleaned. A. Bernhard, 
Parkston, S. D. 


BULBS AND PLANTS 
TOMATO PLANTS, SIX VARIETIES. BY 
express $1.50 thousand. By prepaid mail 
500-$1.50; 1,000-$2.50. Sweet peppers by pre- 
paid mail 100-75c; 200-$1.25; 500-$2.50; 1,000-$4.50. 
y express, $3 thousand. Also, cabbage 
Plants, All varieties, including Copenhagen 
and Golden Acre, $1 thousand and charges. 
Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
TOMATO PLANTS—FOR LATE PLANTING 
«millions ready; large, well rooted, open 
held grown; damp moss to roots; leading va- 
: _ 500-$1.25; 1,000-$2; 5,000-$8; postpaid. 
Sale arrival guaranteed. Kentucky Plant Co., 
stawesville, Ky. 
HIGH GRADE PLANTS, CAREFULLY 
Packed, large, well rooted, open field grown, 
fading varieties. Cabbage, 75c 1,000; tonrato, 
1; Porto Rico sweet potato, $2, 1,000. Acme 












































DRILLED SOYS YIELD BEST 


Drilling soybeans solid with a grain 
drill, rather than broadcasting them, has 
practically doubled the hay and seed 
yields at the Purdue University experi- 
ment station soils and crops farm, over a 
fifteen-year period. The drilled seedings 
averaged twenty-one bushels of seed, 
while the broadcast seeding averaged only 
twelve bushels. The first method pro- 
duced three tons of hay per acre, and the 
second one and one-half tons. Broadcast- 
ing, as is usually practiced with oats, is 
not a good practice with soybeans. Aside 
from the low yields, seed is wasted, the 
fields are usually weedy, and the farmer 
is disappointed with soybeans. 

Comparing solid drilled seedings with 
twenty-eight-inch row seedings, there was 
a sKght increase in seed yield per acre in 
favor of drilled soybeans, and a very 
marked increase in favor of drilled soy- 
beans for hay. 

This comparison was made with Ito San 
and Early Brown soybeans, but is now 
being repeated with Manchus. Results 
over three Years show five bushels more 
soybeans per acre, and one ton more hay 
where the soybeans were drilled solid 
than when seeded in rows. 

For hay purposes, farmers almost al- 
ways make solid seedings, but for the 
seed the practice is variable. Row seed- 
ings conserve seed, as usually only about 
forty pounds per acre is used, while with 
the solid seedings, from one and one-half 
to two bushels are used. Solid * seedings 
require less time for cultivation, and the 
grower with a large corn acreage is in- 
clined to use solid seeding to conserve 
labor. However, if weeds once get out of 
“the white,’ it is almost impossible to 
destroy them. With row plantings, it is 
possible to control weeds with the same 
methods used in corn. 

The width of rows varies, the distance 
being determined by the seeding and cul- 
tivating tools available. The two-row 
corn plow, beet cultivator and other tools 
are often adjusted or modified to work 
in rows ranging from twenty to thirty 
inches apart, but in any case the early 
cultivations should be made with the 
smoothing harrow, weeder or rotary hoe. 
While the importance of cultivation is 
usually underestimated by the beginner, 
the experienced grower has learned that 
it pays, and does not attempt to grow 
soybeans without cultivating. 





CUCUMBER BEETLES 


Controlling cucumber beetles is largely 
a matter of continually ‘“‘chasing’’ the 
bugs out of one field into another, for 
no dust or spray mixture or ,method of 
application has yet been perfected that 
will permanently reduce the number of 
beetles, declares Dr. H. C. Huckett, en- 
tomologist at the experiment station at 
Geneva, N. Y., who is making a special 
study of insect pests of vegetable crops 
grown on Long Island. Doctor Huckett 
has just completed a number of experi- 
ments with this troublesome pest, the re- 
sults of which are believed generally ap- 
plicable wherever cucumber beetles are 
abundant. 

Cucumber beetles soon follow the ap- 
pearance of the plants, and the period 
of greatest concern extends from the time 
seedlings break ground unti! they are 
four to six weeks old, or until the plants 
are well established. Hand spraying and 
hand dusting are the only effective means 
of applying insecticides for the cucumber 
beetles because the application must be 
so thoro, says this authority. Sprays are 
preferred to dusts because they are less 
harmful to the plants than dusts, but to 
offset this, hand dusting is so much more 
quickly done than hand spraying that 
dusting will probably be resorted to in 
large plantings. 

The most effective spray mixture used 
in the tests contained three pounds of 
calcium arsenate, three pounds of kayso 
and fifty gallons of water. The best dust 
mixture was composed of one pound of 
calcium arsenate and fifteen pounds of 
gypsum, or land-plaster. Hydrated lime 
may be used instead of gypsum, but in- 
creases the danger of plant injury. 
Whether dusts or. sprays are used, the 
plants must be thoroly covered, especially 
around the base of the stems and at the 
tender shoots. 

A most effective means of destroying 
large numbers of cucumber beetles, tried 
out in the station tests, was to provide 
a supply of squash seedlings in the cu- 
cumber field as “‘trap’”’ plants. The squash 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
BULBS AND PLANTS 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, _75c 
1,000; Collards, 75c; tomato, $1; Ruby King 
pepper, $2; Porto Rico potato plants, $1.50. 

Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 











woe; Nancy Hall, red Bermuda yam plants, 
-60c; 200-$1; -500-$2.25; 1,000-$4; postpaid. 
plants; prompt shipment. Fred 





SEND NO MONEY: FROST PROOF CAB- 
age plants, including Copenhagen and 
Acre, Bermuda onion ete 500-65c; 
plus postage. Eureka Farms, Tifton, 





STRONG FIELD GROWN PLANTS—TOMA- 


to, pepper, frost proof cabbage, onions, 200- 


~ 500-$1; 1,000-$1.75, prepaid. Modern Plant 


arm, Ponta, Texas. 





300 CABBAGE, 300 TOMATO, 25 
Pepper plants $1.25; prepaid. Central Plant 
» Ponta, Texas. 


SEED CORN 


SEED CORN—JUST THE CORN YOU ARE 
looking for, for that late planting. Black’s 
Yellow Dent, suitable for June 1 planting for 
the southern half of the state. Hung up 
early. Strong vitality. $4 per bu. shelled 
and graded. Prompt shipment. Clyde Black, 
Dallas Center, Iowa. 
BIG YIELDING EARLY MATURITY, YEL- 
low dent and white, also some medium late, 
high test, shelled, graded, germination 94 to 
100. $2 and $2.50 per bushel. Charles Roth, 
Jesun, Jowa. 
PURE YELLOW LEAMING %-DAY SEED 
corn, $3 bushel, % per cent germination, 
heavy yielder, sure maturer. W. Mad- 














dock, Sandborn, Ind. 
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and our personal interest 


Mrs. Edwin Holmes, Sec’y 
i City—Onawa—Denison— Ida Grove— 


issouri Valley, lowa; Sioux Falls, S. D. 


you Chicks 
Iwill see to it that_ 
you are pleased / 


More and more each year now, when they select 
their chicks, farm men and farm women consider these 


ist—That the chicks are healthy and free from 
hereditary disease; 2nd—That the chicks are bred 
to lay; and, 3rd—That the chicks are true to breed 
type so that they can be full standard size meat 


I feel that Iowa Master Breeders are largely respon- 
Mr. Holmes and I are so anxious to 


©.:929 FREE 
and 


In order to give you the proper assurance that the chicks 
measure up fully on these three vitally important things, 
we triple-certify lowa Master Breeder Chicks. 
Triple-Certification we pledge our reputation, our resources 
hopes for the future of our hatchery farms. 

Perhaps we do more towards checking up on the parent stock and 
looking after the health question than is customary, but we know that 
it is necessary where chicks are Triple-Certified. 
that our customers appreciate Triple-Certification, because the calls 
for our chicks have increased enormously each year and already this 
present season we have twice had to enlarge our facilities. , 

10% Discount from Regular Prices Now 

My part is the personal responsibility of taking care of your 
orders and seeing to it that you are pleased. My interest in the 
chicks does not end with the first two weeks that the chicks 
are guaranteed to live. I will answer your questions, and will 
do everything I possibly can to help you to big success 
Won't you let me show you? 

Write me today for our Catalog and I will immedi- 
ately see that you get full particulars as to our breeds, 
our very reasonable prices, Triple-Certification, guar- 
in your poultry 
Our mid-season hatches are fine, and we 


or the coupon to 
either address; 1 will get it. Do this now. 


IOWA MASTER BREEDERS, Inc. 


Mr. Holmes and I were raising 
high production stock when 
folka induced us to open a 
Hatchery Farm, and here is 
where many of the sugerb 
cockerels used by lowa Master 
Rreeders are raised. 


Back of this 
and our 


And, we know also 


Mrs. Edwin Holmes, 
Secretary, 

lowa Master Breeders 
Send me, postpaid, your 

big, new, free catalog, 

prices and June Discount. 
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seedlings were not treated and the beetles 
tended to congregate on them in large 
numbers as they were driven from the 
cucumber plants. By the judicious ap- 
plication of a blow torch, the beetles were 
then easily destroyed on the traps. 





MORE ELECTRICITY FOR FARMERS 

The Ontario, Canada, Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, a publicly owned 
utility enterprise, plans to build over 1,000 
miles of primary electrical distribution 
lines in the province this year, in con- 
nection with its program of rural distri- 
bution of power. This year’s program 
will bring the total lines constructed in 
the farming districts to 5,000 miles, and 
the new lines to be placed in operation 
this year will serve 6,000 more rural cus- 
tomers. The cost of the extension will 
be approximately $2,500,000. 

Of this year’s program, 380 miles of 
lines have already been constructed, at a 
cost of approximately $835,000. More than 
1,400 customers are served by these lines. 
The full schedule for the year calls for 
construction of 1,071 miles, 866 in the 
southwestern peninsula of the province, 
63 miles in northern Ontario and 142 miles 
in eastern Ontario. 

Evidence of the widespread demand for 
hydro-electric power from the publicly 
owned distribution lines of Ontario is seen 
in the statement that during a recent 
week there were 202 applications for 
power from rural dwellers. 








POISON THE STRIPED GROUND 
SQUIRRELS 


Poisoned oats is one of the best baits 
to kill the striped ground squirrel, which 
sometimes destroys newly planted corn 
and other crops, according to a statement 
from the entomology department of the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture. 

Just before planting or immediately af- 
ter the corn is up, when the striped 
ground squirrels become troublesome, is 
the proper time to distribute the poisoned 
bait. A quart of the poisoned oats is 
sufficient to make about forty to sixty 


! 
| 





baits. These are placed near the run- 
ways or on the ground where the pests 
are found destroying the crop. 

The complete formula for preparing the 
poisoned baits to destroy striped ground 
squirrels, as recommended by the college 
of agriculture, is the following: Mix one 
tablespoon of laundry starch in one-half 
teacup of cold water, and stir it into one- 
half pint of boiling water, to make a 
thin, clear mucilage. Next mix one ounce 
of powdered strychnine with one ounce of 
powdered btcarbonate of soda, and stir 
the mixture into the hot starch. Now add 
one-fourth pint of heavy corn syrup and: 
one tablespoon of glycerine to the mix- 
ture. Finally, put about a scant tea- 
spoonful of saccharine in the poison to 
“make it taste good.” 

The mixture is enough to coat about 
twenty quarts of oats. Every kernel 
should be thoroly coated in order that 
the poison may be most effective in deal- 
ing death to the squirrel pests. 





MAKING BEES MOVE 


Bees often take up their abode where 
they are not wanted, as in a cavity in a 
wall. A good way to get them out is to 
put a bee “escape” over the entrance to 
the cavity, so the bees can get out but 
not in. 

A cone pf wire cloth about eight inches 
high, with a hole at the apex just large 
enough for one bee to pass thru, will 
serve as an escape. A regular hive should 
be placed beside the entrance for the 
return of the escaped bees. The queen 
remains in the old cavity and goes on 
laying eggs, but as the colony is quickly 
reduced in size, the quantity of brood 
decreases. The younger bees leave the 
cavity and join the bees in the hive. A 
new queen should be given to the bees in 
the hive as soon as possible. 

After about four weeks, remove the bee 
escape and make as large a hole as pos- 
sible at the entrance of the cavity. The 
bees will go in for the honey and carry 
it to the hive. For this method to work 
successfully, it is necessary that the bees 
have only one exit from the cavity. 
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IOWA | 
Northern—Franklin County, June 1— 
The last seven days of May were real | 
corn-growing days. Plenty of heat and 


moisture caused gardens, meadows and 
small grain to grow luxuriantly. Many 
pastures trampled and cropped so closely 
during cold, wet weather they were una- 
ble to respond to sunshine and warmth, 
A large per cent of fields planted to corn 
before May 15 now being replanted as so 
much heavy rain and cold weather killed 
the seed germ. Some plowing yet to be 
done on majority of farms and more corn 
will be planted in June than ever before. 
Farmers depending on tractor power as 
far behind as anybody.—Jas, T. Thorp. 

Southeastern—Lee County, May 31—It 
has showered almost every day and farm- 
ers have quit planting corn, Seed beds 
were in good shape, and if weather keeps 
warm corn should do well, Alfalfa is ready 
for first cutting. Clover and timothy also 
pastures, just great. Too much wet for 
strawberries. Cherries beginning to show 
color. We look for a good currant crop. 
Grapes blossoming full. Iris, peonies and 
a few roses were Memorial Day blossoms, 
—vV. Y. H. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, May 
31—We have had some very nice, warm 
and bright summer days recently, with 
plenty of moisture, which makes every- 
thine look very good. Corn planting is 
about 99 per cent completed. Some corn 
had to be replanted. Pastures have never 
looked better than this spring. Mead- 
ows are thick and promise a big crop of 
hay. Corn 93 cents, butterfat 46 cents, 
eggs 26 cents.—Fred Gross. 

Northern—Floyd County, May 30—The 
weather is warmer. Some fields of corn 
not coming well. A few have begun to 
shear their sheep; the wool crop is good, 
quality good, and we are getting 32 and 33 
cents. Eggs 29 and 25 cents. Some ducks 
and a few turkeys are being raised. Not 
as many little pigs as usual. Not much 
sickness in stock.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 

Eastern—Scott County, May 31—Weath- 
er fine. Rain needed. Lots of field work 
done. Showers heavy in parts of Scott 
county but not between Eldridge and 
Davenport. Many farmers have good 
corn which is being gone over with a ro- 
tary hoe and cultivated for first time. 
Cut worms very bad; many fields replant- 


ed, others filled in with hoe. Some sod 
still to be planted. Wheat and oats look 
good, Wonderful hay crop. expected. 


Oats 25 to 40 cents, wheat 86 cents, corn 
76 cents. Farmers selling milk and cream 
with start of warm weather. Eggs 30 
cents per dozen.—M. L. ‘ 

South-Central—Wayne County, May 24 
—The weather has warmed up a little. 
Quite a bit of corn to plant yet. Fields 
cloddy and requiring lots of work. Farm 
Bureau active here. Eggs 25 and 27 
cents, cream 44 cents.—Pearl D. Souder. 

Central—Greene County, May 24—Eggs 
26 cents, cream 44-45 cents (47 cents for 
sweet cream) at different stations. Some 
farmers are replanting their corn, due to 
cut worms, wire worms and poor germi- 
nation. Some fields of corn are up well 
so they can row it. Young chickens do- 
ing well. Pastures and oats coming well 
but a raim-—would be beneficial at this 
time. Gardens are slow this spring. Po- 
tatoes good so far. Livestock in general 
is in good shape.—Mrs, A. F. Carl. 

Central—Webster County, May 31—The 
weather has been extremely warm. Corn 
and oats are looking fine. Some corn 
plowed once; other fields needed some re- 
planting. <A nice rain the 29th will do lots 
of good. Gardens doing well now, but cut 
worms damaged early garden. Looks like 
fruit would be a good crop. Pigs, sheep 
and poultry doing fine. Old hens 25 cents, 
eggs 26 cents.—H. C. McCracken. 








‘ 


May 31— 
Corn is doing well. Some fields had to be 
replanted, Oats and wheat are doing fair- 


Central—Hamilton County, 


ly well. Alfalfa good. Pastures good. 
Fruit still somewhat injured by recent 
cold weather, Petatoes only fair. Most 


livestock in good shape. Not a great many 
spring pigs. Very few colts. Sheep in- 
creasing. Poultry improving. Cream and 
eggs are still holding their own. 
fairly good.—Lacey Darnell, 

Northwestern—Palo Alto County, May 
31—Fine weather. Corn and weeds doing 
well. Grass and small grain look fine. 
Hard freeze on night of May 15, plenty of 
ice one-fourth to three-eighths inch thick. 
Plums and apples are growing finely. Ev- 
ery plum tree, no matter how small, was 
white with blossoms. No rain right here 
since May 19, but local rains close by. 
Corn cultivation well started.—E. A. Mc- 
Millin. 

Eastern—Clinton County, May 31—Prac- 
tically all corn is planted and a few are 
replanting because of cut worms. Alfalfa 
starting to blossom and next week will 
see the first, cutting done. Some have 
started to plow corn. Many rotary hoes 
are in use. Not many cattle on feed. 
Butterfat and egg prices lower. Fruit 
outlook good, especially for apples, The 
quality will be cut by scab—Fred Sche- 
pers. 

Southeastern—Washington County, May 
31—Some showers, this week. Corn cul- 
tivation has begun. The ground is in 
good condition. No complaints of poor 
seed, Clover prospects excellent. We 
are now having warm‘ weather after a 
cold spring.—J. J. McConnell. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, May 
31—We are having nice growing weather 
now and everything is coming fine. Early 
planted corn is up nicely and.is a very 
good stand. A few pieces yet to plant. 
Some plowing yet to be done. Oats are 
lookly fairly good in spite of their late 


toads 


start. A good many report bad luck with 
their young pigs; lots of small litters, 


Fruit was hurt some by the late frosts.— 
C. Laydon. 

Central—Hardin County, May 31—The 
rains of this week have retarded corn 
planting, but the heat has made what was 
planted hunt the surface in a hurry. Lots 
of fields were not harrowed, Ten per 
cent of corn to plant yet, with 2 per cent 
to plow. Some cultivating. Stand good, 
a little replanting. Alfalfa knee high. 
Sweet clover three feet high, and other 
meadows a heavy growth. Some stock 
lost because of clover bloat. Small grains 
coming good now but behind normal. 
Pastures good and all stock looking well. 
Lamb crop 150 per cent of normal. Pig 
crop 80 per cent. Sows bejng bred for 
fall litters. Lots of sheep to shear yet. 
Our boys have shorn 3,000 and have 2,000 
more to shear, most of the latter from 
Hamilton county. No wonder the price of 
wool dropped; around 35 cents here.—A, 
R. Calkins, 

Northwestern—Clay County, May 3i— 
Weather warm. A good rain would be of 
great benefit to pastures and meadows. 
Corn looking fine and every one busy 
starting to plow. Oats and barley coming 
along in good shape. Gardens and small 
fruit not hurt by the frost doing nicely. 
The farmers sold their wool at a pool in 
Spencer for 31% cents Tuesday. Four 
cars shipped. Young lambs and pigs do- 


ing fine. Cream 44 cents, eggs 26 cents, 
hens 23 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 
INDIANA 


South-Central—Lawrence County, May 
31—One week of very hot, sultry weather 
and plenty of moisture made a change in 
all green things. Oats are best known for 
this time of year. Wheat crop looks to be 
good, but what little rve was sown is bet- 











ter. Meadows and pastures excellent. 
Most of corn is planted but river and 
creek bottoms are overflowed, river for 
two weeks, which will make them late, 
beside some heavy losses in corn, oats 
and wheat.—Clarence Scoggan. 
Eastern—Randolph County, May 31— 


The weather has been very warm here 
the past few days. Corn all planted and 
mostly good stands. The wheat is looking 
fine. Lots of fields are heading out. Oats 
are looking fair. Lots of spring pigs re- 
ported this spring. Lots of little chick- 
ens, several buying three to five weeks 
old chicks. Farm Bureau doing well here. 
—Noel E. Rickert. 


MISSOURI 

Northwestern—Andrew County, June 1 
—The last half of May was ideal for farm 
work and corn planting was rushed to a 
finish and at least three-fourths of the 
farmers are thru planting, with prospect 
for a good stand. The first crop of al- 
falfa is ready for harvest and will go up 
next week if the weather is fair. Wheat, 
oats, pastures and gardens are fine. One 
and one-fourth inches of -rain fell last 
night; it will pulverize all of the clods in 
the corn fields. Wheat 95 cents, oats 47 
cents, cream 42 cents, hens 25 cents, 
stags 13 cents, eggs 25 cents. Not as 
many chicks as usual.—J. W. Griggs. 

Central—Pettis County, May 30—Exces- 
sive moisture has retarded all field activ- 
ities. Some fields too wet to plow now. 
Corn planting is just getting under way. 
The blue grass crop will be exceptionally 
fine.—W. D. Wade. 


ILLINOIS 

Southern—Wayne County, May 31— 
Marked improvements in farm conditions 
were noted in the last week and a half, 
the first period favorable for field opera- 
tions since April 1. Much low land, how- 
ever, is too wet for plowing and planting. 
Strawberries are now in full sway; prices 
from $2 to $2.50 per crate.—Mrs. M. R. 
Vaughan. 

Central—Piatt County, May 31—And 
the rains still continue, altho the past few 
days have been hot and dried the ground 
between rains so we could work in the 
fields. About 80 per cent of the corn 
planted. Considerable ground to. be 
plowed yet, which will make the last 
planting very late.—R. M. Walker. 


NEBRASKA 

Eastern—Sarpy County, May 31—The 
last three weeks we had one light rain a 
week, and it is drizzling today. We are in 
need of a shower. Corn is coming up 
nicely; the seed was good. Pastures are 
good. Clover and alfalfa look fine and 
so do the gardens. There is still some 
corn to be planted on low ground. Most 
of the corn fields are in nice shape, but 
some are very cloddy.—H. E. 

Central—Hamilton County, June 1— 
Corn is up and growing nicely. Too wet 
to cultivate at present. We are getting 
much wet weatt-+ Small grain and al- 
falfa are growing fine. Potatoes look 
well. Much new machinery going out. 
Every one cheerful and hopeful of a good 
crop. Not many hogs or cattle here. Some 
land changing hands. Stoek picking up 
very fast.—H. R. H. Williams. 





MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, May 31— 
A fine rain on the night of the 28th and 


warm weather is giving corn a great 
sendoff. Quite a few cultivating. The 
three-row tractor cultivator is being 


given a tryout. Flax was damaged_by 
late frost. Rye and winter wheat very 
poor. Other small grain very good. Cut 
worms very bad in gardens. Morning 
glories thicker than usual.—Charles H. 
Carlson. 





Super-phosphate ranks fourth in the 
output of manufactured products of the 
United States. Over 4,000,000 tons of 
super-phosphate, including that used 
alone as a single material and that used 
in complete fertilizer, are used annually 
on American farms. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Standing room only 
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FARM VALUES CONTINUE DECLINE 


Altho farm real estate values generally 
continued downward during the year end. 
ed March 1, 1929, the declines generally 
were comparatively slight, and in a num- 
ber of states represented the smallest an. 
nual losses in value recorded in recent 
years, according to preliminary estimates 
compiled by the Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. The estimates are based 
upon reports made by cooperating farmers 
and farm real estate dealers thruout the 
country. 

During the twelve-month period, values 
per acre of all farm lands, with improve. 
ments, averaged for the United States as 
a whole, showed a decline of slightly less 
than 1 per cent. This represented the 
smallest annual loss shown in the na- 
tional average since the price peak of 
1920 was passed, and represents a con- 
tinuation of a downward trend which set 
in at that time. In comparison with the 
average values prevailing before the war, 
the national figure on March 1, 1929, wa 
16 per cent above the three years 1/12- 
1914. On March 1, 1928, the correspond- 
ing figure was 17 per cent above pre- 
war; in 1927, 19 per cent above, and in 
1926, 24 per cent above. At the 1520 
“peak,” the figure reached 70 per cent 
above pre-war. The current average for 
the country as a whole represents ap- 
proximately the same level of values as 
prevailed in 1917. 

State and regional averages, during the 
year, showed few of the sharp declines 
frequent... recorded: in preceding years, 
This was particularly true of the corn 
belt states, the east north-central and 
west north-central sections on the aver- 
age showing decreases of approximately 
1 per cent, which represents the smallest 
annual loss in values recorded there in 
the last nine years. Values in the south- 
ern states also declined only slightly dur- 
ing the last year, making a comparison 
generally more favorable than in the 
years immediately preceding. In the 
northeastern states, average values tend- 
ed to ease somewhat, but only nominally. 
In the mountain and Pacific states, aver- 
age values, almost without exception, held 
up well to last year’s levels. Iowa aver- 
age price was $116, as compared with $213 
in 1920. 


REMOVING A BROKEN SET SCREW 

Sometimes a set screw holding a pulley 
or collar is twisted off close to or below 
the surface, and it becomes quite a prob- 
lem how to remove it. If the broken part 
projects a little above the surface, it may 
be possible with a hack-saw to cut a slot 
in the set screw, no particular harm be- 
ing done if the saw cuts into the sur- 
rounding metal a little. A heavy screw- 
driver bit may then be put into a brace, 
the collar or pulley heated with a blow- 
torch or piece of hot iron, and the broken 
screw backed out while someone taps the 
hub sharply with a hammer. 

Where the set screw fs broken off be- 
low the surface, a center punch is used 
to make a small depression at its center 
and a hole is drilled down thru the cen- 
ter of the screw. A left-hand screw— 
known as an “Ezy-Out’’—is then put into 
a brace and turned down into the drilled 
hole, and the set screw backed out when 
the assistant strikes the hub sharp blows 
with the hammer. 











NOTHING BUT PURE WATER FOR 
BATTERY 


Much storage battery grief would be 
avoided if owners would be careful not 
to put anything into the battery but pure 
water, either distilled in an approved still 
or rain water caught and kept in glass or 
earthenware or rubber vessels. Snow 
water is safe in the country if caught in 
similar vessels. Neither rain water nor 
snow is safe in the vicinity of a large 
city, because of the smoke impurities con- 
tained in the air. Neither acid nor elec- 
trolyte should be added except by an ex- 
perienced battery man; and if you value 
your battery at all, keep all quick-charg- 
ing dope electrolytes away from it. 
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SCIENTISTS SAY THAT BY THE YEAR 
3000 THE WORLD WILL BE SO 
DENSELY POPULATED THAT EVERY- 
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MIGOSH! THINK OF THE POOR 
BIRD THAT HAS TO SPEND HIS 
LIFE STANDING NEXT TO A 
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By A. Rambler 
Judges and judging at the National 
swine Show will be as follows: Monday, 
eptember 2, Yorkshires, E. A. Engebert- 


kon, Blue Earth, Minn.; Tamworths, J. M. 
wwell, Champaign, Ill Tuesday, Sep- 
ember 3, Poland Chinas, C. P. Thompson, 
Eriliwater, Okla.; Chester Whites, J. S. 
‘offey, Columbus, Ohio; Wednesday, Sep- 
4, Durocs, W. J. Fitts, Gallatin, 
Cc. F. Curtiss, Ames, 
September 5, Spotted 
Anderson, Ames, Iowa; 
Pemberton, Le Grande, 


ember 
renn.; Berkshires,, 
owa; Thursday, 
Polands, A. L. 

ires, R. L. 





Jampsh 

wa. Plans and entries should be made 
arly. 

Those showing hogs at the International 


hould send for the rules. Animals will 
e placed more nearly on a market de- 
sand basis if present information is cor- 
will mean that animals in 
lasses under 250 pounds will probably be 


ect This 








hown preference. If this is not done, 
may be embarrassed by seeing 

jima not in the winning sell for con- 

iderably more per hundredweight than 

eirs. 

I don’t believe that the packer knows 


what kind of a hog he wants. Buyers all 
hogs on a yield basis, or dress- 
ng percentage. Many desirable hogs fur- 
ishing more dollars worth of meat are 
ot recognized because of this old stand- 
rd of buying. Many constructive pro- 
ucers have unwittingly been penalized 
nd so long as the highly fitted chubby 
nimal that yields a high per cent of 
nt tops the market, the packer will not 
bceive leaner hogs. 


urchase 





Ihave been promised slaughter data on 
4imals purchased at the International. 
he public will want to know the returns 
wholesale meat products from the dif- 
rent animals. 



















It might be amusing to many to know 
at several hogs in the model car load 
the last International yielded such a 
or quality of meat that it had to be dis- 
sed of as dry salt pork. 





man husking, another plowing ground, 
planting, and still another cul- 
rating corn were recently seen a few 
ro in a short drive. Feeders may 
iormally high hogs fail to realize a 
fit if corn is poor and high in price. 
iose having pigs farrowed at a reason- 







le time should crowd them for a Sep- 
mber or October market. If you can’t 
owd them all, segregate a few of the 


ler ones, give them a balanced ration 
nd watch the results. 





I have recently been informed by two 


our largest packers that hogs can be 
lled where they are produced and the 
reasses shipped to the consumer at @ 
ing. Conditions are changing very 
pidlv. We barely become accustomed 
hem when it becomes necessary to 


ange. Towa may see a small slaughter 
ant every forty or fifty miles. Market- 
g direct to small slaughter plants will 
down all our present marketing 
ructures, What will take their place? 


aoa 
eaKk 





Revenwood Farm, operated by Mr. and 


rs. Nelscn Leonard, at Bunceton, Mo., 
Wns the oldest Shorthorn herd in Amer- 
Rk. The herd was established in 1839, 
nd has been on the same farm, main- 


ined by the same family, longer than 
ny herd in any country, so Shorthorn 
storians say. June 25, Shorthorn breed- 
$ will meet on this farm for their an- 
Hal basket dinner. Prof. E. A. Trow- 
idge, secretary of the Missouri State 
peociation, has arranged a program of 
8 importance. Many Iowa Short- 
tm breeders would find a trip to this 
rm and picnic not only a delightful but 
structive outing. 


Storic 





The United States Department of Agri- 
hiture is arranging to start a Milking 
horthorn herd on their eleven hundred 
re farm near Beltsville, My. Meat stud- 

will also be carried on. Curing, cut- 
€ yield, quality and palatability are all 
eiving attention. 








wowa Holstein days are June 12, 13 and 

June 12 breeders will meet on Lud- 

Kk Petrok’s farm, Cedar Rapids. June 

the breeders will be the guests of Sen- 

Or McCall and the Woodward State 

bspital, and on June 14 the meeting will 

at W. R. Gillette & Sons, Fostoria, 

Speakers of national reputation 

ll be at these picnics. Bring your own 
bch and the family and enjoy the day. 








COUNTRY AIR 











(All programs central standard time.) 
Sometimes just now you can’t tell 
whether it’s static or June bugs. 


It was static, however, the other night 
that interfered with our reception of 
Commander Ellsburg’s dramatic story of 
Submarine S-51. Some excellent articles 
were run several months ago about the 
raising of S-51 by Ellsburg and his crew. 
Many of us found the articles more fas- 
cinating than the most thrilling novel. 
We were especially interested in the radio 
appearance of Commander Ellsburg and 
the excellent sketch during the Eveready 
hour, that portrayed the tragic and heroic 
story of the S-51. 


While we’ve had some static this week 


we’ve had a number of. excellent pro- 
grams thru NBC at supper time and in 
the early evening hours. The Ipana 


Troubadours played a pretty waltz medley 
with selections from “The Merry Widow,” 
“The Pink Lady” and “The Chocolate 
Soldier.”” Paul Oliver’s selections from 
“The Prince of Pilsen,” in the Palmolive 
hour, brought forth ghe oft-repeated re- 
mark that “they don’t make musical com- 
edies so musical nowadays.” Olive Palm- 
er’s “Cara Nome’”’ was good. I like her 
voice quite as well as Jessica Drago- 
nette’s. She sings a little heavier type 
of song generally, but her voice has good 
radio qualities. The Seiberling Singing 
Violins outdid themselves in “Kiss Me 
Again” and the singers sang “‘The Boys 
of the Old Brigade’ as I’ve never heard 
it sung before. 





It is no wonder Miss Palmer’s tonal ef- 
fects are so perfect. About once a month 
an N. B. C. studio engineer rigs up a mi- 
crophone for Miss Palmer in such a posi- 
tion that she may see the volume meter 
on the control panel and hear herself 
thru a loud-speaker as she sings. Thus 
she determines the proper volume that 
gives a smooth performance, yet retains 
all the variety and fire of the coloratura 
voice at its best. 


always make 
and such a 


Nation-wide broadcasts 
for a feeling of fellowship, 
feeling of cameraderie can not help but 
make for a warmer and more personal 
feeling of patriotism, especially when it 
is engendered by such a program as the 
one that was sent out from the Arlington 
cemetery—the sacred shrine of all Amer- 


ica. From the simple reverence with 
which President Hoover laid the wreath 
upon the Unknown Soldier’s grave, the 


band numbers 
” the entire 


solos, the addresses, the 
to the bugle call for “taps, 
occasion was most impressive. A beauti- 
ful solemnity pervaded the entire pro- 
gram. I wonder just who wrote the par- 
ticular bugle call that is used for “taps.” 
It is “the lullaby for the living soldier, in 


death his requiem. Long ago some for- 
gotten poet caught its meaning and set 
it down that soldiers everywhere might 
know its message as they sink to rest: 

‘*“Pades the light; 

And afar 

Goeth day, cometh night, 

And a star 

Leadeth all, speedeth all 


To their rest.’ 


The Arlington services were finished in 
time for us to drive in to town for our 


local services—and they were quite as 
beautiful to me as the more pretentious 
ones over the air. The school band 


stirred me as deeply as the Marine band 
did and the local orator was quite as im- 
pressive as Mr. Hoover himself. It does 
not require famous names to make a Me- 
morial Day. It’s the spirit back of it. We 
may seem too busy from day to day to 
spend much time meditating, but as a na- 
tion on Memorial Day we do not go to 
ball games and auto races—as a nation 
we pause to remember. 


Don’t forget the National Grange hour, 
June 7 at 9 p. m. (WOC). The R. C. A. 
Demonstration hour on June 8 at 1:30 p. 
m. will include the Palmolive contralto, 
Merle Johnston with his ‘sax,’ the Sei- 
berling Singing Violins and Gustave 
Haenschen’s R. C. A. Little Symphony. 
(WLW, WOC, WHAS, WOW, KOA). Did 
you know that less than 5 per cent of the 
singers given audition by the National 
Broadcasting Company are found to have 
voices for broadcasting? 


WGN Garden Bulletin, 10 a. m. daily, 
preceding the Morning Musicale and Hap- 
py Hank. Esther Munsterman has a beau- 
tiful voice and sings request programs 
from 11 to 11:30 a. m. and from 3:30 to 
4:30 p. m. nearly every day. 

Watch for the male quartette from the 
famous St. Olaf’s choir. It will have sung 
over WLS before this reaches you, but I 
think they will be on again. They are 
in Chicago at present giving numerous 
concerts. 





Unsolved 
June 


WGN—If you like thrills! 
murder mysteries—WGN players, 
15, 7:30 p. m. 

WolI—June 9, 10:45 a. m., baccalaureate 
address; June 12, 12:45 p. m., Summer 
Feeding of Hens; June 13, 9 a. m., Eldora 
Training School band. 

A FARM WOMAN 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ COLTS AT IOWA 


STATE FAIR 

A new classification for farm boys’ and 
girls’ colts, which promises to be one of 
the most popular new events at the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Iowa State Fair this year, 
is the leading feature in the new pre- 
mium offerings in the horse department 
for the coming exposition, which was re- 
cently announced by Superintendent Chas. 
F. Curtiss. 

The new farm colts division carries with 
it premium offerings totaling $500, and 
is open to all farm boy and girl colt club 
members in Iowa between the ages of 
ten and twenty. The classification is for 


yearling grade or purebred colts to be 
shown and fitted by the farm boys and 
girls themselves. It has been added as 


a result of a considerable increase in colt 
club work thruout the state, and greatly 
increased interest in this phase of lowa 
club activities. 

The colts will be judged according to 
the following score card: 35 per cent for 
growth and development, 15 per cent for 
fitting and showing, 15 per cent for man- 


ners, 15 per cent for horsemanship of 
exhibitor and 20 per cent for Judging 
The colts will be placed by a compe- 


tent judging committee and rated on the 


first four of the above scale points. They 
will then be rated from first to last by 
the same committee, solely on the merits 


of the individual colts competing, and 
placed in the order of their rating. 
Before the judging is done, the colts, 
when first led into the ring, will be held 
by a helper for twenty minutes, while 
each contestant makes a written record 
giving his personal judgment as to how 


each colt in the ring should be placed in 
the order of merit. This placing will 
comprise the last 20 per cent in the score 
ecard. 





“FRESH” BERRIES YEAR AROUND 

Experimental results with the ‘‘frozen- 
pack method” of storing berries promise 
to furnish ‘‘fresh’’ strawberries, raspber- 
ries and other soft fruits to the housewife 
the year around, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Department investigators have found it 
feasible to pack these fruits in small con- 
tainers suitable for domestic use, which 
may be handled by groceries and markets 
with improved refrigeration facilities. 


The preserving of berries by freezing 
them in barrels, kegs or cans, commonly 


called the frozen-pack or cold-pack meth- 
od, is already an industry of considerable 
importance in the Pacific coast region, 
where approximately 100,000 barrels of 
berries are put up by this method yearly. 
When good fruit is put into cold storage 
within a few hours after it is packed in 
the barrels, and is cooled quickly to freez- 
ing temperature, it has a quality which 
compares favorably with the fresh fruit. 
The berries may be packed with or with- 
out sugar, and if enough sugar is used, 
the rich color and the flavor of the berries 
will be retained. 

Altho the fifty-gallon retainer is com- 
monly used at present, there is a tendency 
toward the small package which can be 
sold direct for domestic use. Experiments 
indicate the practicability of packing 
strawberries and raspberries in the 
smaller package and storing under refrig- 
eration, so they will retain much of their 
freshness long after picking. 





ECONOMIC BALANCE GOAL OF THE 
NATION 

Increased efficiency is highly desirable 
in agriculture as elsewhere, said H. E. 
Erdman, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics at the University of California, 
in addressing the American Farm Eco- 
nomic Association at Chicago. This effi- 
ciency, he said, should be encouraged, 
“but if we are to urge the adoption of 
improved methods, we should consider 
also the possibility of helping some farm- 
ers get into other lines of work and of 
putting some lands out of the production 
of farm products. 

“Bconomic balance should be our goal, 
and that balance should include agricul- 
ture,” said Doctor Erdman. “This is one 
aspect of ‘farm relief’ that seldom is 
considered.” 

With improvement in production, Doc- 
tor Erdman pointed out, has come the 
problem of the disposition of the increase. 
Some improvements necessarily result in 
greater production; thus the man who 
fertilizes will get bigger yields, he said, 
and the man who sells his low producing 
cows is quite likely to replace them with 
good ones. 

“Other improvements lead to reduced 
costs without directly increasing produc- 
tion, but if they make production more 
profitable, they, too, will lead to fncreased 
supplies,” asserted the speaker. 

“So long as improvements are confined 
to a few people or to a few small commu- 
nities, the producers get all of the bene- 
fits. When supplies are increased suffi- 
ciently to lower wholesale prices, benefits 
in large part pass on to consumers. 

“When wholesale prices drop, country 
prices fall relatively even more. Thus, if 
the wholesale price of strawberries were 
$1.50 and country price were $1, a fall of 
16 per cent in the wholesale price would 
mean a fall of 24 per cent at the country 
point. Such a decline might be expected 
from, say a 20 per cent increase in sup- 
plies, even when demand is very elastic, 
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as is the case with strawberries. Demand 
for such a product as potatoes is less elas- 
tic, hence even a smaller increase in sup- 
plies will cause such a decline in prices.” 





PRESENT BEEF OUTLOOK GOOD 

The prospect for favorable prices for 
beef animals during the next several 
months seems promising, says O. R. John- 
son, of the department of agricultural 
economics of the Missouri College of Ag- 
riculture. While the feeding last fall was 
heavy and the percentage of high-class 
beef large, yet the returns were not sat- 
isfactory to most feeders. As a result, it 
seems that there will be smaller runs of 
finished stuff during the summer and un- 
til grass-fat cattle begin to come in. 

The shipments of 1929 are nearly one- 
fourth than at this ‘time last year. 
There are more good cattle being received 
at the markets, and a marked decrease in 
the lower grades. The normal seasonal 
trend in beef prices is upward from about 
May or June, and the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics and the various state 
agencies have been unable to find reasons 
for this trend not occurring this year. In 
fact, it would not be surprising if the 
trend were a little more marked than 
usual. 

The demand for beef does not change 
much so long as people are well employed, 
but the level of wages and profits do de- 
termine, to considerable extent, the grade 
of beef which will be most in demand. 
When wages and profits are high, the 
better grade meat will be bought. 3ut 
this year, in spite of high wages and 
prices, the increase in supply of the bet- 
ter grades of meat has been larger in 
proportion than have the increases in 
wages, so that the cheaper grades are 
selling better than the high grade. In 
other words, the spread between high 
grade beef and poorer grades is not as 
wide as normally. 


less 





BREAKING IT GENTLY 
Husband (loaded with luggage at rail- 
road station): “I wish we’d brought the 
piano, dear.”’ 
Wife: ‘Don’t be funny!” 
Husband: “But I left the tickets on the 
piano!” 





Special Notice to oediaaiiiaasl 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such a or ch reecb us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late ag Monday morning of the week of 

jue. 














LIVESTOCK SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT 
This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 


tained as a service to our subscribers, 


Mr. Bush's services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 


they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 











~ TAMWORTHS 


Ty, AMWORTH Boars ready for service. 175 
pounds andup. Out of big litters, sired by-sire 

of champions. Vaccinated. Prompt shipment. 

Iowa Primary No. 7. J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa, 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS _ 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 


ALL BOAKS AND GILTS 
Mostly sired by “Beau Geste”’. They are heavy 
boned and rugged. Have one outstanding boar of 
the Armistice Rosewood cross. All vaccinated. 
wim1.0.NOT Creston, Iowa. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus 


Good, smooth beefy bulls of serviceable ages for 
sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2200 Ib. state fair winner. 
Leading families represented. Inspection invited. 
w. 8. AUSTIZ, UMORT, IOWA 


NGUS BULL AND HEIFER CALVES. 
We have others like our Whitelatch Collins calf 
which won first at the International both on hoof 
and in the carcass contest, later selling for $4783.00. 
Our herd carries desirable breeding. Write for par- 
ticulars or come and see our herd. 
BAKES BROS., Buexvilie, lowa 


HOLSTEINS 


gurames splendid yours Molstein 
Balls for sale sired by King Pictertje Piebe De 
Kel. f 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 





























He has « record ef 1 

yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter as their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasenbie, from 
Steo8 mos. ofage. Bd. ‘nouaan Mlespers, ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years old. 

3 Percheron Stallions by Maple Grove Eclipse. 

1 Hereford Ball. 

Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, and Southdown 
Tame of superior quality and breeding, Show rams 
eaders. ANIMAL BUSBANDERY 
DEPT., Lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 











Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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YOO PAW FOR “CHEAP” OIL OVER AND OVER 





“ey A f kK E’D always figured he could get by on most any oil, and for 
a long time he did. He thought his oil was all paid for when 


Lubrication 





he bought it. He hadn’t figured on the second installment, which — 
many times is higger than the first, because when the cylinders get 
scored, you say ‘good-by”’ to the pennies “saved’’ on cheap oil. 
Tuition at the School of Experience comes pretty high, but from now 
on he’ll buy an oil that he won’t have to pay for again and again. 


eel 








always saves you money in the en 


OU can’t see what’s going on inside the motor while 

you're driving at high speed. But with dependable oil 

in your crankcase you know that each piston and bearing 
- is well protected. 

Out of the many oils from which you can choose, only a 
few are really safe. One of these few is Northland. Even under 
conditions that would break down ordinary oil, Northland 
gives your engine the full protection of SAFE Lubrication. 

Standardize on Northland for this year’s driving. You'll 
find that a few cents more spent on the oil means many 
dollars less to be spent on the car. 


THE BARTLES-SHEPHERD OIL CO. - - WATERLOO, IOWA 


for SAFE Lubrication 






INDEPENDENT 





Why “Northland” 
Means SAFE 


NORTHLAND gives you SAFE Lubrication—safer 

than ordinary oil, simply because Northland is 
better oil. Pennsylvania crude is recognized as the 
finest in the world, and Northland, being refined from 
the highest grade of Pennsylvania oil, is naturally 
stiperior to oil from any other field. 


Even among Pennsylvania oils, Northland has a dis- 


tinct advantage due to the method and thoroughness of 
refining—a double process of thorough filtration plus 
centrifugal force treatment. This super-refining brings 
out the full lubricating value of Pennsylvania oil and 
makes Northland able to give SAFE Lubrication even 
under conditions too severe for ordinary oil. 


By buying Northland in quantity, you save money 
both on the oil itself and on the cost of operating your 
car, truck and tractor. And you make sure of having 
an adequate supply of the right oil ready when it's 
needed. A barrel, half-barrel or 15-gallon drum of 
Northland is always handy around the farm. 


Begin using Northland now. Enjoy the peace of mind 
that comes from always having SAFE Lubrication. 


TRACTOR 
OWNERS 


Important as it is for your "4 
car or truck, SAFE lubrica- af} : 
tion is even more vital tothe Py int al 
performance and life of your — 
tractor. For tractor lubrica- 
tion, there’s no oil superior 
to the correct weight of 
Northland. Not only does 
it protect you from needless Be sure of your oil. Bus 

- ° where you see the red-ana- 
delays and repairs, but it lack atea ainitavie’ 89 
helps your tractor do more the Northland deader. 
work, at lower cost. 
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